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“Harbinger” dates from 1930 and is 35 feet long, with beam of 10 feet, and draft of 5 feet 
11 inches. She carries 680 square feet of canvas 


The Modern Motor Sailer 


GORDON MUNRO 


URING what we term normal times the 
average boatbuilder is very likely con- 
tent to pursue his work year after year 
with but little improvement in his 
product. He is too busy earning a living 
to be much concerned with new ideas. 
At present, he is faced with difficulties 
and keen competition which force him to seek new 
methods and improvements if he is to continue in busi- 
ness. Antiquated methods must go by the board. Ad- 
ranced design, careful engineering, efficient and honest 
workmanship are the order of the day. Designers and 
builders are bestirring themselves to meet the new con- 
ditions, especially in the field of the small auxiliary. It 
goes without saying that this is stimulating progress. 
One of the most interesting phases of this activity is 
the increasing popularity of the motor sailer. It is 
natural that in seeking the ideal practical cruiser atten- 
tion should be directed to this type. Though still in its 
infancy, it meets to a marked degree the essential needs 
of the average yachtsman and, in various forms, serves 
a wide range of requirements. Possibly, the difficulty 
of finding a name which will adequately describe the 
type is due to its wide adaptability. Motor sailer, 50-50, 
power ketch, power schooner, auxiliary power cruiser, 
are some of the appellations which have been suggested. 
Each of these expressions has its specific use. Perhaps 
a definition of these terms as applied to particular boats 
will help to clarify the subject. To assist in presenting 
my views from an unbiassed standpoint, I shall confine 
these illustrations to yachts of my own design. 
_ Cap Stan’s definition which appeared in the February 
issue of YACHTING apparently expresses the popular 





thought regarding this type of cruiser, if we may judge 
from the comment on his description. With all due 
respect to Cap, I would like to point out a serious flaw 
in his definition. He puts it: “If a boat goes faster under 
sail than under power, then she’s an auxiliary cruiser. 
If she goes faster under power than under sail, then she’s 
a motor sailer.”’ In other words, he would call a power 
boat with a steadying rig a motor sailer. Such is not the 
case. 

A power cruiser with a small jib and leg-o’-mutton 
mainsail to steady her is still a power cruiser. Should she 
be given a larger rig, even up to the proportions of an 
out-and-out sail boat, she would still be a power cruiser, 
or an auxiliary power cruiser. As long as the hull charac- 
teristics are those of a power cruiser, no amount of sail 
will make a sailer out of her. Many existing power boats 
with auxiliary rigs are erroneously called motor sailers. 

After fifteen years’ experience in designing, building 
and sailing different varieties of motor sailers under all 
sorts of conditions, I believe that the real motor sailer 
combines more advantages for safe and comfortable 
cruising than any other type of yacht. 

A motor sailer is a boat which, under power alone, 
performs as does a corresponding motor boat, maneuvers 
under sail alone as does a corresponding sail boat and 
which, with favorable conditions, will reach her maxi- 
mum speed under either power or sail alone. Nancy R 
and Harbinger are real motor sailers. Take Nancy R as 
an example. Built in 1929, she sailed in the Rye to New 
London Race, the New London to Gibson Island Race, 
the Bayside-Block Island Race and the Huntington- 
Cornfield Race of that year. Her performance gives a 
good idea of her sailing ability as compared to well- 
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known sailing yachts. In the Gibson Island Race, she 
won second prize in the class for small boats. Her cor- 
rected time was better than that of five of the Class A 
schooners, all of which carried more than double her 
sail area. She beat eight of the eleven Class B boats. In 
the Block Island Race, she won the Merwin Trophy for 
yachts under forty feet and placed fifth in the whole 
fleet of twenty-eight starters, fourteen of which did not 
finish because of the high wind. When a 35-footer can 
carry full sail to windward in a breeze that at times 
reached a velocity of forty-five miles an hour and outsail 
larger boats, there is no question about the right to call 
her a sailer. On the other hand, her performance under 
power alone qualifies her as a motor boat. The combina- 
tion of these qualities is literally expressed by 
the term “motor sailer.”’ 

“Vifty-fifty”’ signifies half and half, or half 
motor boat and half sail boat. This is sometimes 
varied to 60-40, etc. The term should apply to 
boats which lack the sailing ability of the motor 
sailer or the auxiliary sail boat and at the same 
time fall short of real motor boat performance. 
Usually this is the result of meeting requirements 
which confine the designer to definite limits. 
This may be in the form of small sail area and 
shoal draft, with a centerboard prohibited. 
Naturally this restricts sailing qualities. If the 
boat has heavy displacement and not too much 
power, she will, of course, fall short of motor boat 
performance. Jean, built in 1924, is in this class 
and her performance fails to equal that of 
Nancy R. 


“Nancy R,” a 1929 type, has 


performed well under sail in a 
number of long distance races. 
She is 35 feet over all, 31 feet 
9 inches on the water line, 9 
feet 2 inches beam, and 5 feet 
11 inches draft. She spreads 
697 square feet of canvas 


“Betty” was designed in 
1921 as an auxiliary power 
cruiser, which she resem- 
bles in outward appear- 
ance. She is 44 feet 6 inches 
long over all, 40 feet on the 
water line, 10 feet 9 inches 
beam, and 3 feet 7 inches 
draft. Her sail area is 
rather small, being only 450 
square feet 


An auxiliary power cruiser is a power cruiser wit 
auxiliary sails. She may be a power ketch, power 
schooner, etc., as determined by her rig. Boats of this 
type are not sailers and it is erroneous to call them 
motor sailers. Both their hull characteristics and their 
limited sail area prohibit any real sailing ability. Even 
though they be given more sail, they would still be 
power boats due to their hull form. Betty, designed in 
1920, is an example of this type. 

In drawing these comparisons, no disparagement of 
the “‘fifty-fifty’”’ or the auxiliary power cruiser is in- 
tended. These types have proved their value for certain 
requirements. The point I wish to stress is that they are 
not sailers in a real sense and it confounds the issue to 






























“Gosling II,” also designed 
in 1929, is 58 feet 6 inches 
long over all, 40 feet on the 
water line, 14 feet beam and 
5 feet 6 inches draft. Her 
sail area is 1377 square 
feet. A 65 h.p. Murray & 
Tregurtha drives her 91% 
knots, so that her. speed- 
length ratio at that speed is 
1.5, quite high for a boat 
of her type 


call them motor sailers. The latter are real sailers which 
have been developed to give high efficiency under power 
without loss of their sailing qualities. This development 
has improved the hull form, advanced motor and 
propeller installation and brought these three factors 
into harmonious relationship. It is in this respect that 
the motor sailer is superior to the auxiliary sail boat. 
Since both the motor sailer and the auxiliary may be 
of the same general appearance, any essential dif- 
ferences may not be readily apparent to the layman. 
He will, however, quickly discern any marked difference 
in performance, and in the final analysis performance is 
the acid test. I have already touched on the sailing 
ability of Nancy R. It is not unusual for her to sail for 
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hours in company with auxiliary sailing yachts 45 or 
even 50 feet long. I do not recall being once outsailed by 
any corresponding sail boat. By this I mean any boat 
which corresponds to her in general dimensions, ac- 
commodations, substantial construction and seaworthi- 
ness. Under power alone, she becomes a real motor boat, 
with considerably more speed than conventional auxil- 
iary yachts of her size and power. A well-known naval 
architect, who purchased Nancy R, sums up her per- 
formance as follows: “‘She is certainly a fine little ship 
and has proved satisfactory in every way, being able to 
hold her own with the average motor boat and outsail 
a great many out-and-out sail boats of her size which, 
after all, is no slight accomplishment.” 

Harbinger is an improved Nancy R. She has 
exactly the same length and draft but has ten 
inches more beam and over a ton more dis- 
placement. Although she has less sail area than 
Nancy R, she has greater speed under sail and 
is even"more efficient under power. A study of 
the midship sections of these boats should prove 
interesting. 

The photographs and sections run the gamut 
from the 45-foot auxiliary power cruiser Betty, 
designed in 1920, to Harbinger, designed ten 
years later. This group clearly illustrates the 
advance in design of this type. Attention is 
called to the fact that the displacement-length 
atio has become steadily greater, while at the 
same time there has been a substantial increase 
in the speed-length ratio. 

(Continued on page 120) 


“Jean,” called a “fifty-fifty” 
when she was designed in 1924, 
is more of a motor cruiser in 
appearance. She is 40 feet over 
all, 38 feet water line, 11 feet 
beam, and 4 feet draft. Her 
total sail orea is 540 square 
feet, a moderate rig for her size 
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Suicides Afloat 


By 


ALFRED F. LOOMIS 


“My distrust in him was justified when he left us flat” 


HEN IT WAS suggested recently that I 
write an article inveighing against the 
, | current mania for expeditioning in ill- 
-{%&4- | equipped and poorly manned yachts the 
following imaginary conversation took 
= place: 
Said I, ‘‘No more articles on contro- 
versial subjects. Every time I write anything for 
YACHTING somebody gets mad and takes a whack at 
me.” 

““Who, for instance?” asked the suggestor. 

“Well, now,” said I, “take that little skit about spon- 
taneity in racing. It was written with the best of motives, 
the same being that I needed money for a new bobstay 
for Hotspur to replace one that carried away in a race. I 
didn’t set out to offend anybody, but along comes a 
yachtsman signing himself ‘Balderdash’ who tells me 
I’m just an ignorant novice in distance racing, and 
makes me feel like thirty cents — which is less than 
eighteen cents in the new devaluated currency. No more 
experiences like that for me.”’ 

“But,” protested my friend, ‘‘you could blast some 
of these birds who start on a cruise in mid-winter with 
nothing but a pair of silk pajamas and a headline, and 
no yachtsman would take offense.” 

“Hah hah,” I laughed, bitterly. “‘I wouldn’t do that 
for two very good reasons. The first is that I’m liable to 
start a cruise with no leadline and go aground on Romer 
Shoal. The second is that, if I wrote anything construc- 
tive and cited instances of expeditioners who have 
started off without knowing one end of the boat from the 
other, the pages of YacuTinG would ring with refuta- 
tions and accusations for months to come.”’ 

“Then you can’t be persuaded to write a short sermon 
on the folly of suiciding at sea?” 

“‘Just let me look in my barrel of quaint documents,”’ 
said I, yielding. “‘Maybe I can find some reasonably 
authentic holograph that will bear on this vital subject.” 
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Well, you'd be surprised. I went home from Yacur- 
ING’s offices where this conversation took place (with 
old Cap Stan thumbing his nose at me from his hurrah’s 
nest) thrust my arm into the manuscript barrel, and 
came up with something that couldn’t have been more 
pat or apt. Incidentally, I like short words like “pat”’ 
and “apt” which are easier to type than “ pertinent” 
and ‘‘apposite’’ and bring in as much money. They are 
not to be confused, however, with Pat and Mike, and I 
hope that my facetiousness won’t lead any reader to be- 
lieve that I didn’t thrust my arm into the holograph bar- 
rel and bring up a devastating holocaust on the idiocy of 
setting sail on a half-baked expedition to the New South 
Shetland Islands, wherever they may be. The manu- 
script reads: 

New York 
February 20th, 1934 


Here we are, on board the three-masted schooner 
yacht Suz Generis just about ready to start on our epoch- 
making voyage of discovery and (as our traducers call 
it) twiddle-twaddle. Tomorrow when we set sail we’ll 
show them that the twiddle is on the other twaddle. I, 
Patrick Michael, the author of this journal, have never 
written for publication, but I feel sure that if I put down 
everything that happens my manuscript will be accepted 
by a newspaper syndicate at a price that will reimburse 
me for every dollar I have borrowed. 

Speaking of which, I wish I’d been able to get together 
the money to buy a radio and a cow. Admiral Byrd has 
both, and when the cow gave birth to a baby bull in 
Little America he made the front page of every paper in 
the U. S. Imagine having the organizing ability to take 
along a dumb beast that will throw the bull all made to 
order! Not, I may say, that I am jealous. I may be en- 
vious, but I bow to genius. 

A word about myself. I command the Sui Generis, and 
as I have never been to sea in my life I feel peculiarly 
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able to cope with all possible exigencies. I shall not be 
bound by tradition as so many sailors are, to their detri- 
ment. For navigator I have my old friend Moe Insbuin, 
an Arab who learned the art of navigation in the Sahara 
Desert. He will determine the position of the ship from 
time to time by observations of sandy shoals and dunes 
along the coast. In his youth he often sighted the Atlas 
Mountains in the distance and so will be equally at home 
in skirting any mountainous coasts that we may pass. 

Speaking of skirting, I am reminded that four of the 
members of my crew are of the gentler sex. They were 
selected from literally hundreds of applicants who an- 
swered my ad in the “‘ Maritime Miscellany,” and were 
the only ones who said that they were crazy to go and 
that while they didn’t know anything about the sea they 
knew men and would make lovely shipmates. 

My first mate, named Alfalfa Lomax, has unusual 
qualifications. He has been a moving picture operative 
at Hollywood for seven years and has filmed countless 
dramas of the mighty deep, thereby acquiring such 
familiarity with sea and ships that I repose in him the 
fullest confidence. So the imposing roster runs. Our only 
sailor is named Balderdash, and he is a man of nerve and 
iron. I have put him in charge of our Nerve and Irony 
department, as I think that with a little practice he will 
be able to distinguish one from the other. It will be 
Balderdash’s duty to write letters to the editor of 
YACHTING. 

All told we are thirty-seven souls, each one of us ex- 
cept myself contributing $1,000 to the financing of the 
expedition. What we lack in experience we more than 
make up in rugged individualism and the determination 
to discover the south side of Shetland ponies in the New 
South Shetland Islands where ponies have never been 
discovered before. 

On board “ Sui Generis” 
At sea, February 21st 


We are off to as pretty a start as one is liable to see in a 
year of Februaries. For breathless moments before we 
left-our berth in Gowanus Canal it was touch and go 
whether the New York pilot or the United States mar- 
shal would reach us first. The pilot won or I would now 
be sailing a sea of litigation instead of the bounding 
main. Just after we swung into the Southeast River the 
cook, who had served for years as steward for the Cruis- 
ing Club of America, informed me that he had forgotten 
to order our edible stores. Balancing my telescope in the 
crook of my arm and sighting the marshal on the dock, I 
told the man that we would subsist for the first leg of our 
voyage on our emergency rations, consisting of a barrel 
of sugar, a keg of unsweetened chocolate, and a firkin of 
evaporated milk. 

“Fudge, sir,”’ said the steward in the laconic speech of 
wera and I sent him below to look it up in the ‘‘ Galley 

uide.”’ 

The pilot, while conducting us down the bay, asked 
such naive questions that I had reason to doubt his pro- 
fessional ability. He asked, for instance, how much 
water we drew, and when I told him in good faith that 
we drew as much from the hose on the dock as our fresh 
water tanks would hold he gave me a rather vacant stare 
and said, “‘ Don’t you know what the draft of the boat is?” 

“Of course,’ I returned, with dignity. ‘‘The draft is 
the flow of air from one sail to another. If you don’t 
know that you haven’t read your Curry.” So saying, I 
left him to his own devices. 

My distrust in him was justified a short time later 
When he left us flat a short distance from Scotland Light- 
ship. It was certainly my understanding with the pilot 
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that he was to stay with us until there was no longer 
danger of our going aground. Other scientific expeditions 
have gone aground in the weirdest situations and I had 
no intention of repeating their mistakes. But the pilot 
failed to live up to his agreement, and while I, as master 
of the vessel, was learning the hang of the compass, we 
ran on the beach at Sea Bright. Fortunately, a falling 
tide floated us off or our expedition would have been 
disastrous at its very outset. 

During this contretemps Balderdash had busied him- 
self making sail, and when I got the Sui Generis straight- 
ened out on her course for Cape Horn I asked him what 
the sails were called. 

“That big baby bellying (I beg pardon, abdomening) 
out around the bowsprit,”’ said he, “is the Tidal Wave 
spinnaker, which we use going to windward. That moth- 
eaten rag abaft it is the Hotspur backstaysail. As you 
see, it never catches up to the Tidal Wave, although it 
sometimes appears to in print. We’re getting along 
with those two sails for the present, as the limitation of 
canvas in ocean sailing is the only way I know of making 
a schooner as good as a cutter.”’ 

“Make it so,’”’ said I, although I strongly suspected 
Balderdash of being sardonic. 


On board the “‘ Sui Generis,”’ 
not far from a sandy beach, 
February 22nd 


Shortly after we left the Hook yesterday it began to 
blow very hard, and the first thing I did was to set three 
trysails, one to each mast. These are big passage-making 
trysails that are ideal for stormy weather. Their one 
drawback is that the rope bands which attach them to 
the masts fit so snugly that we had to push the sails up 
with the spinnaker pole. This seemed the seamanlike 
thing to do, although it has since been suggested that 
our subsequent inability to get the sails down was due to 
the snugness with which the rope bands fitted the masts. 
I should, of course, have whittled the masts to the proper 
diameter before sending the sails up. Be that as it may, 
we were soon in a perilous predicament. 

The sea made up to a height of eighty feet very fast, 
and inside of three hours we were logging twelve knots, 
despite the fact that my entire crew, except for those 
few who had already fallen overboard, were soaking 
their heads in the water to relieve that tired feeling. I 
myself felt pretty groggy, owing to something I hadn’t 
eaten. I still had my nerve, however, and when Alfalfa 
Lomax told me that the Sui Generis was leaking badly 
through an open port I told him to close it. He did so and 
thereupon informed me that several other ports below 
the water line were also open and that he felt too tired to 
close them all. 

“Which side of the boat are they open on?’’ I asked 
him, determined to make a thorough diagnosis of our 
trouble before it was too late. 

“Outside and inside both,” said Lomax. “But the 
water isn’t going out as fast as it is coming in.” 

“See that it does,” said I, laconically, clapping my 
hands to my ears as our back trysail blew out with a 
deafening report. ‘‘Steady as she goes,’’ said I to the 
helmsman, who happened to be Balderdash, and went 
downstairs to get a piece of fudge. 

Perhaps I should have stayed on deck to set more sail. 
The storm was terrific by this time, and with only two 
trysails and the spinnaker set we were unable to go fast 
enough to escape the following swells. In a fatal moment 
one came aboard and swept Balderdash away into a sea 
of controversy. Before I could rush out to take command 
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of the situation the good old Sui Generis (she was 
launched in 1883 and is as sound as a chestnut) was lying 
in the trough of the sea. The spinnaker made a terrible 
racket before it blew away. 

“Now, boys,” I cried, calm in this moment of greatest 
danger, ‘all of you swarm up the front and middle 
masts and push the trysails down with your feet. When 
you have done so we will all put an eyesplice in the main 
brace.”’ So I spoke in the picturesque language of the sea. 

They sprang to obey. In less than a moment a glad cry 
rang from the crowtrees. ‘‘We are saved,” shouted 
Lomax. “‘Gentlemen, the United States Coast Guard.” 

So it proved. The cutter Pontchartrain ranged along- 
side and asked if we needed assistance. “‘ Yes,” I replied, 
“how do you get sails down?” 

“Cut them down,” said the captain of the cutter, 
typically. 

“But we have no knives,” I returned. “In fact, we 
have nothing but Yankee guts.” 

“T will lend you a knife,” said the captain, and did so. 
“Anything else?”’ 

“Just stand by all night so we won’t feel lonely,”’ 
said I. 

“Very well,” said the captain, and did so. 

How proud I am to be one of the gallant brotherhood 
of the sea! 


On board the “Sui Generis,” 
aboard the “S. S. Guldflake,”’ 
February 23rd 


I have been betrayed. Alfalfa Lomax has radioed a 
copyright story of our scientific expedition to the daily 
press and claimed all the credit for keeping the Sui 
Generis from sinking. But that is not all. The Coast 
Guard failed us in our moment of peril. 

After we had lain to all night with the cutter standing 
by, the captain megaphoned over that he was leaving. 

“Why?” I asked, running out on deck with my copy 
of ‘Anthony Adverse” open to page 380 — the one 
outstanding passage in modern marine literature. 

‘‘ Because there are several other scientific expeditions 
in trouble.” 

“‘Aren’t there any other cutters to stand by them?” 
I cried, despairingly. 

“All the cutters in the service are standing by ex- 
peditions from Cape Ann to Cape Florida, and there 
aren’t enough cutters to go around,” he said. “‘The 
expedition from the schooner Mythala has just aban- 
doned her and the schooner is now sailing herself out 
toward the Gulf Stream. The schooner U-byer had salt 
water in her coffee, and the cutter Travis is towing her 
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into Norfolk. I am sending a radio to Congress demand- 
ing more cutters for this branch of the service.” 

““Couldn’t you have a heart?” I shouted, but the gale 
blew my words away. 

As the cutter steamed off, I did the only thing a good 
sailor could do. I had passed the night reading ‘“‘ Anthony 
Adverse” and I knew that cracking on more sail is the 
proper way to save a ship in a following gale of wind. 
So I set everything I had, including the wing chair from 
a main cabin. If only I had had Captain Bittern’s 
chair! 

But it is too late for ifs. We were now sailing past a 
whole fleet of oil tankers bound for Gulf ports — the 
Gulfland, Gulflight, etc., and as we passed each her cap- 
tain leaned over the wing of the bridge and asked a 
courteous question. ‘‘Don’t you want to be rescued?” 
he queried. ‘‘We have practically nothing to do but 
pick up survivors of scientific expeditions.”’ 

To each I replied firmly in the negative. But as we 
overtook the tanker Guldflake a sudden fluke of the sea 
combined with a slight steering error did an amazing 
thing. The Guldflake’s stern dipped down as our bow 
rose and before I could say ‘‘Curlew”’ we shot clean over 
the poop of the tanker and wedged ourselves against 
her superstructure. 

Here we sit, bound for Yucatan. A poll of the sur- 
vivors of my expedition has been taken and they have 
voted to give up the Shetland ponies and look for 
small mammals and reptiles in Honduras and Costa 
Rica. The men will look for the mammals, and the 
girls for the reptiles, as I understand it. But I haven’t 
inquired into the subject very far, as my cup of bitter- 
ness runs over. 

+ + + 


Here the interesting document ends, without pointing 
a moral or offering any information that will be useful to 
the organizers of future scientific expeditions. I may be 
pardoned, therefore, for adding a word on my own ac- 
count, as follows: 

In the last dozen years any number of small yachts, 
manned by amateur sailors, have made successful voy- 
ages to the West Indies, to Bermuda, and to Europe. 
The men who have made these usually uneventful voy- 
ages know their stuff. They sail only in seaworthy, well- 
found craft. Being modest and capable they may have 
unwittingly given the impression to backyard sailors 
that any damn fool in any damn tub can put to sea and 
get away with it. Maybe I’m wrong. Maybe the bathtub 
sailors will get the hang of it. But in the meantime 
vhney’re imposing a whale of a responsibility on the 
Coast Guard and the merchant marine. 




















As the racers stretched away down the bay, “Onawa” led, followed by “ Azara,” “Vamarie,” 
“Flying Cloud,” “Winnie May,” “Polux,” and “Lanakai” 


From St. Petersburg to Havana 


Fifteen Yachts Compete in Southern Classic 
Light Winds Make a Slow Race 


western part of Tampa Bay teemed with activity. 

Overshadowing hundreds of power cruisers, aux- 
iliaries, speedboats, little trailer-sailers, and Moths was 
the fleet bound across the Gulf — the tall wishbone rig 
of the cutter Vamarie, the broad sail plan of the three- 
masted Azara, the topsails of Flying Cloud, and the 
kited light sails of Haligonian, Windjammer, Lanakai 
and the rest of the fleet sailing in the fifth annual St. 
Petersburg-Havana Race. 

As the gun of the Coast Guard Cutter Tuscarora 
barked, Wm. B. Allen’s little 
30-footer Game Cock led the 
fleet of fifteen contestants 
across the line, closely trailed 
by Commodore Hugh Math- 
eson’s big bronze Azara. A 
light breeze from N.N.E. 
kept crews busy trimming 
light sails. From the weather 
end of the line, Houston 
Wall’s Haligonian, with every 
square foot of canvas drawing 
and with Commodore Garner 
H. Tullis’ Windjammer close 
astern, slowly crept into the 
lead. Down to leeward the 
yawl Onawa, closely followed 
by Wallace Bishop’s Little 
Dipper, smallest craft in the 
race, slipped along the edge 
of the shoals to avoid the in- 
coming current and was in 
the lead at Pinellas Point, 
five miles down the bay. 

In the lower bay, a calm of 
short duration was encoun- 
tered, followed by a moderate 
breeze from west, shifting to 
northwest. Vamarie, with her 
draft of 10 feet 6 inches, 
found it necessary to detour 
through a dredged channel. 


oo many hours on Saturday, March 31st, the 








Out in the Gulf of Mexico, fifty miles from the start- 
ing line and eleven and one-half hours after the start, 
Vamarie was in the lead, with Azara, Windjammer, 
Haligonian and Lanakai close astern. Then followed 
White Cloud and Onawa. Little Dipper steered an inshore 
course and followed the beach as far as Sarasota, a sur- 
prise maneuver which helped her. The rest of the fleet 
was strung out five miles behind the leaders, Game Cock, 
Marelen II, Wilma Mae, Sea Gull, the Cuban sloop 
Polux, followed by Aloha and Artemus. 

As in former years, navigation played a great part in 
the race and of this the most 
important feature was guess- 
ing the force of the Gulf 
Stream. Two years ago, 
Windjammer won by being 
to the westward and Hali- 
gonian lost by being a little 
too far east. Last year Hali- 
gonian almost lost first place 
by being to the westward, so 
this year she went east, 
caught everything right, and 
won. Windjammer held out- 
side of the Tortugas this 
year, and lost by that move. 
Lanakai held too far west by 
mistakenly allowing for a 
supposed compass deviation, 
but the mistake was discov- 
ered in time and she was 
sailed hard enough to retain 
her hold on first place in her 
class. Dead reckoning, which 
implies intelligent use of log 
and lead, will guide a boat as 
far as the Tortugas; from 
there on, the set of the Gulf 
Stream current is the decid- 
ing factor. If that is miscal- 
culated, the error will prob- 
ably not be discovered in 
time to save the luckless 
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Miami News Service 
Commodore Hugh L. Matheson’s “ Azara,” the bronze- 
hulled veteran that led the fleet to Havana 
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navigator from being blamed for the 
loss of the race. 

The yachts lost the breeze about 
noon on Sunday and for the next 
twelve or fourteen hours the race 
degenerated into a drifting match, 
with every contestant taking advan- 
tage of the slightest puff. During the 
first night, Lanakai, with the Genoa 
spilling into her spinnaker, had sailed 
well and was in sight of Windjammer 
and White Cloud. While becalmed, a 
sounding showed that she was too far 
to the westward of her charted course. 
When the breeze struck in early Mon- 
day morning she headed for the sea 
buoy off the Tortugas and took a de- 
parture from it about 7:00 a.M., 
setting a course which allowed twenty 
miles drift of the Stream with a fresh 
E.N.E. trade wind. In the Stream, the 
seas were running high and steep. 

This year the course through 
Rebecca was the best and was sailed 
by Haligonian, Azara and Vamarie, 
to their profit. During the calm on 
Sunday, Vamarie was in the lead. As 
she had not declared her spinnaker, 
she had to tack down wind in the light going. At day- 
break, Haligonian, south of Rebecca Light, sighted 
Vamarie astern and Azara abeam to the westward. As 
the breeze freshened, both Azara and Vamarie walked 
away from Haligonian but not rapidly enough to save 
their time at the finish. Vamarie was quite the class of 
the fleet to windward or on a reach, but the big Azara 
surprised even her owner by the way she went across the 
Stream close hauled. 

Little Dipper, owned and sailed by Wallace Bishop, did 
some traveling. This little 25-foot Sea Bird model car- 
ried full sail all the way and, in fact, held on to her Genoa 
from the start to the finish. Everyone thought that ske 
would have to heave to in the steep seas of the Stream, 
but the four youngsters aboard sailed her every minute 
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“Haligonian,” owned by Houston Wall, captured the Class A honors for the third time 
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“Lanakai,” Dr. A. C. Howe’s 43-foot schooner, won in Class B 


and staged a thrilling finish with Game Cock, beating her 
across the line by 20 seconds, actual, and 3:20:30 cor- 
rected time. Little Dipper also went west of the Tortugas 
and was the only boat which went west that reported 
any favorable drift from the Stream. Marelen IJ and 
Wilma Mae also went west of the Tortugas but landed 
to the westward of the finish line. 

Haligonian won the Havana Yacht Club Trophy for 
first place in Class A, and Lanakai took the St. Peters- 
burg Yacht Club Trophy for first place in Class B. 
Azara won the Cuban National Tourist Commission 
Trophy for the first yacht of the fleet to finish, and 
Vamarie captured the Bacardi Cup for being the first 
yacht to cross the finish line in Class A. The Soreno 
Hotel Cup, for second place in Class B, went to Little 
Dipper and the Commodore Lewis 
Trophy, for third, to Game Cock. Sea 
Gull, sailed by the Tampa Sea Scouts, 
took the Tampa Bay Cruising Squad- 
ron Trophy for fourth in Class B. 
Each skipper not winning a trophy 
received a gold medal showing Morro 
Castle with a yacht crossing the 
finish line. 

Commodore Posso, of the Havana 
Yacht Club, met each yacht at the 
finish line, escorted her to her anchor- 
age, and presented each skipper with 
a special box of La Corona cigars and 
a jug of Bacardi rum. He is the per- 
fect host. 

The summaries are given on page 
118. 

Previous to the race from St. 
Petersburg to the Cuban capital, five 
yachts took part in what it is hoped 
was the first annual race from Miami 
to St. Petersburg. The start was at 
10:00 a.m. on March 25th. Fast time 
was made, with an east wind down 
Hawk Channel — Flying Cloud was 
(Continued on page 118) 
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The action of a boat among waves is complex, and ballast is often used to ease the motion 


Ballasting the Power Cruiser 


GEORGE F. 


T IS not true that carrying ballast in a motor boat is 
| prima facie evidence that the naval architect has 
made an error in design which could have been 
avoided by greater care in preparing the plans. Ballast, 
although it should never be used when it is possible to do 
away with it, has many legitimate excuses for “being 
given a boat ride” in designs which depart from the 
normal. 

Occasionally an owner will demand some unusual 
layout of the interior of the boat, requiring such a 
location of motor and tanks that the total weight center 
— center of gravity — is not where it should be to give 
good results in speed, general handling and in seaworthi- 
ness. When an owner insists on such an arrangement, in 
spite of the architect’s warnings that it is not in accord- 
ance with good practice, the designer is left with but 
three alternatives. The first is to refuse to go on with the 
plans; the second, to design the hull so that the center of 
displacement — the center of buoyancy — is in line with 
the center of gravity; and the third, to allow for ballast, 
using an amount sufficient to correct the error in the 
position of the center of gravity as determined by the 
owner’s unusual arrangement. 

The first alternative is one which the designer seldom 
adopts. Should the designer be strong-minded enough to 
do so, the owner will have no trouble in finding another 
architect who will be more than willing to carry out the 
ideas of the owner. Only a second Herreshoff could take 
such high-handed steps. More than once the immortal 
“Nat” has told the owner to go elsewhere to get a job 
that did not agree with what he conceived to be the 
proper method of doing the work, either in construction 
or arrangement. 

In case the second alternative is adopted and the 


CROUCH 


under water form of the boat shaped to make the center 
of buoyancy agree with the improper center of gravity of 
the hull, the boat on trial is certain to show the lack of 
some of the essential requirements of a good boat. Long 
experience has shown that the fore and aft position of 
the center of gravity — and consequently the center of 
buoyancy — should be definitely related to the speed 
and size of the boat; in other words, to the speed-length 
ratio. 

On page 69 of the April issue of Yacutina will be 
found a chart giving the speed-length ratios for boats of 
widely differing lengths and speeds. 

The curve shown in Figure 1 gives the approximate 
relation between speed-length ratio and the fore and aft 
position of the center of buoyancy and center of gravity 
as found by experience to give best results. This position 
is expressed as a percentage of the water line length of 
the ship abaft the fore end of the water line. Heavy, 
slow-moving cargo ships with a parallel body amidships, 
full ends and low speed-length ratios in the neighbor- 
hood of .5, are better and drive more easily when the 
center of buoyancy is less than 50 per cent of the water 
line length abaft the stem. As the speed-length ratio 
increases, the center of buoyancy should go farther and 
farther aft. In the cruising auxiliary, it should be around 
53 or 54 per cent aft; motor cruisers with wide transom 
sterns, about 54 to 55 per cent aft; high speed stock 
runabouts, around 56 per cent; stepless runabouts of the 
former Gold Cup type, 57 to 58 per cent — if too far aft, 
however, the boat may ‘‘ porpoise”’ badly. The center of 
buoyancy for a step hydroplane should be about 60 per 
cent and even more aft, depending on the relation of the 
plane angles. 

If the center of gravity, and consequently the center 
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Figure 1 
Diagram showing relation between the speed-length ratio and the center of buoyancy-center of gravity for satisfactory results 


of buoyancy of the boat, no matter what her type, 
differs in any marked degree from the position given by 
the curve, the boat will not only be disappointing in 
speed but also will be even worse in general handling and 
in her action in rough water. Particularly in case of 
cruisers and runabouts, the center must not be placed 
forward of the limit given by the curve. It may go a little 
aft without causing any trouble. 

In case the designer adopts the third alternative — 
that of adding ballast — it is sometimes possible to get a 
good boat because the center may be brought to the 
proper location. Ballast in the bow is to be avoided on 
runabouts or wide stern cruisers because it tends to 
make them bow heavy. They are apt to dive into a head 
sea, to be very nasty in a following sea, and to drop 
badly at the bow in case the throttle is closed quickly. 
Ballast in the stern, carried there to bring the center aft, 
is far less objectionable. 

One famous Harmsworth boat of many years ago 
showed decidedly more speed with 400 pounds of ballast 
in the extreme stern — 400 pounds being about 10 per 
cent of her displacement — than she did without it. The 
fact that a boat’s speed may be improved by adding 
ballast to bring the center of gravity into its proper 
location sometimes leads to the remark that ‘weight 
doesn’t really make much difference in speed,” an argu- 
ment often used by some salesmen for heavy, ponderous 
motors. When the center of gravity is properly located, 
addition of weight always decreases speed. 

During the past thirty years there has been a con- 
tinuous increase in beam, both for the cruising motor 
boat as well as those of the racing type. Designers of the 
early boats avoided beam, as they felt it created un- 
necessary resistance. Modern boats are so wide and 
comparatively shallow that no ballast is required to 
make them stable. In fact, the average motor boat has 
far too much stability for comfort. 





By the term “stability” is meant the tendency of the 
boat to return to the upright position when heeled out of 
the position by some external force. A wide, shallow 
boat has great stability; a deep, narrow one very little, 
except that which may be gained by carrying ballast on 
the keel or deep down in the hull. The motor sailer — a 
combination motor boat and sailing yacht — should 
possess a high degree of stability and is therefore bal- 
lasted to enable her to carry sail in strong winds. Un- 
usual boats for deep-sea work in rough water, although 
carrying no sail, are sometimes designed much narrower 
in proportion to the length than the average motor boat, 
deeper and with a section showing much deadrise to the 
floors. A comparison of the normal motor boat form with 
the deep-sea cruiser section is shown in Figures 2 and 3. 
The type shown in Figure 3 must have ballast either in 
the form of lead or iron on the keel or cement loaded 
with iron scrap or punchings or some form of lead 
ballast, carried inside and as low as possible, because the 
form has almost no stability without ballast. 

Stability must never be confused with the rolling 
angle of a boat in a seaway. Stability is simply a measure 
of the force required to heel a boat from her upright 
position. A boat may be very stable when upright but 
will lose that stability when heeled to some large angle. 
The angle from the upright at which the boat loses her 
stability — the tendency to return to her upright posi- 
tion — limits the range of stability. Practically every 
motor boat, with her ample freeboard, has a safe range of 
stability. Ballast carried on the keel increases the stable 
range of the boat. 

Very little can be done with ballast to increase the 
stability of high speed and racing boats if they are lack- 
ing in this respect. High speed boats which plane are 
controlled by the laws of dynamics rather than by the 
static laws governing the boats which float and run at 
their normal displacement. The forces acting on the 
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bottoms of planing boats are very large and no reason- 
able amount of ballast can overcome them other than to 
obtain some differences in fore and aft trim. If a high 
speed boat is unstable on the turn, it is due to incorrect 
shape of the bottom, and the addition of a few hundred 
pounds of lead on one side or the other has practically no 
effect whatever. 

The actual motion of a boat rolling in waves is a very 
complex one. Certain elementary explanations, however, 
will show clearly why ballast is often used to make the 
roll easier and the boat a little more comfortable. In the 
sketch in Figure 4 is shown a section of a boat across 
which is drawn the slope of a wave. If the boat is up- 
right, the action of the water in this wave slope is such 
that all the buoyant forces can be combined to act in a 
resultant line, pushing upward somewhat out from the 
center line of the boat about perpendicular to the wave 
slope. The effect of this is to attempt to roll the boat 
toward the left in the direction shown by the arrow. The 
stiffer or more stable the boat, the greater is this tend- 
ency of the boat to roll on the slope of the wave. A raft or 
a shallow box-like float is so stable that it will follow the 
slope of the wave surface. The average motor boat 
approximates somewhat to that type of action. A deep 
narrow boat with much ballast on the keel acts very 
differently. The action is more like that of a rod or pole 
loaded with lead on one end so that it will float upright. 
Such a loaded rod will roll hardly at all in waves, re- 
maining practically upright at all times because there 
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is nothing for the wave to act on to cause the rod to roll. 

In Figure 5 is shown a simple analogy to assist in 
explaining the action of some of the forces causing and 
resisting the rolling of a boat. Consider a bar loaded 
with weights at the ends, grasped in the middle and held 
out by the extended arm as shown. If one attempts to 
swing the weights around the center of the bar by 
twisting the wrist, it is easily understood that the heav- 
ier the weights and the greater their distances from the 
hand, the more difficult it is to move them, to stop them, 
and cause them to swing in the opposite direction. The 
force exerted through the hand corresponds to the force 
exerted by buoyancy in the wave slope. The bar and 
weights swinging about the center of the hand corre- 
spond to the boat with all her weight rolling about an 
axis through her center of gravity. The more stable the 
boat — by analogy the more force exerted by the hand 
—the greater the tendency to roll. The closer the 
weights in the boat to the fore and aft axis through the 
center of gravity—in the analogy, the closer the 
weights to the hand — the easier it is to produce rolling. 
The heavier the weights and the farther out they are and 
the less the stability, the slower and more comfortable is 
the rolling motion of the boat. 

Ballast carried fairly high, say in the vicinity of the 
water line and as far out as possible, is naturally a 
decided help in improving the rolling action of a boat. 
Ballast in the form of lead on the keel is at a considerable 

(Continued on page 110) 
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Showing how the buoyant forces in the 
wave slope start rolling 





Figure 5 
Left. Showing the similar- 
ity of weights on a bar to a 
rolling boat. The more 
stability the boat has and 
the more muscle applied, 
the quicker the roll. The 
farther the weights are 
placed from the axis, the 
slower the roll 
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Figure 7 


Cement used as ballast, and also to permit 
drainage to pump well. Not good practice 











M. Rosenfeld 


N September 15th, some nine miles southeast of 
Newport, Rhode Island, an American yacht will 
face the starter against a British challenger in the 

first race of a series which will decide which nation will 
have possession of the famous America’s Cup which is 
considered to be symbolic of yachting supremacy among 
the nations. Fourteen times has America defended this 
trophy: successfully, since the historic day upon which 
the jaunty schooner America defeated, way back in 
1851, the pick of the British yachting fleet in the memo- 
rable race around the Isle of Wight. Some of the contests 
have been close, others walkovers. What kind of an 
event may we look for this year — and what yacht will 
have the honor of defending our most prized yachting 
trophy? 

The British challenger, Endeavour, designed by the 
famous British naval architect, Charles Nicholson, has 
been launched at Camper & Nicholson’s yard at Gos- 
port, England. What little is known of her has already 
been told in previous issues of this magazine. Suffice to 
say that Nicholson is a canny designer. He learned 
many lessons from the defeat of his Shamrock V by 
Enterprise in 1930. He designed the successful Velsheda, 
a Class J boat which made an enviable racing record in 
England last year, defeating an improved Shamrock V 
and several other classy craft. Mr. Thomas O. M. Sop- 
with, Endeavour’s owner, is leaving no stone unturned in 
an effort to accomplish what no other challenger has 
been able to do. Certain changes in the rules governing 
the coming contest are favorable to the challenger. 
Everything points to Endeavour being the most serious 
threat yet to be sent across the Western Ocean in quest 
of the America’s Cup. What are we going to do to meet 
this friendly threat? 

America has three hopes with which to meet the 





Nore: The writer wishes to thank Mr. Clinton H. Crane for the 
information presented herewith regarding ‘“ Weetamoe’’; Mr. 
Frank C. Paine for the data on “ Yankee’’; and Messrs. Burgess 
and Donaldson, Megargel and Gruber, for the facts regarding 
“ Rainbow.” 
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“Rainbow,” “Weetamoe” arid 


“Yankee” Will Vie for the Honor 


By 


SAMUEL WETHERILL 


-) 


“Vanitie,” showing 
her 1933 double head 
rig. All three cup de- 
fense candidates will 
try out similar head 
rigs this season 





British challenge. First, there is Rainbow, designed by 
W. Starling Burgess, who turned out the successful 
Enterprise, which is rapidly nearing completion at the 
Herreshoff yard at Bristol. Then there is Weetamoe, de- 
signed by Clinton H. Crane, which gave Enterprise a 
close rub in 1930 for the honor of defending the cup. 
Third, there is Yankee, designed by Frank C. Paine, 
probably the fastest Class J boat in a strong breeze yet 
built — she holds the record for a 30-mile course. All 
three will compete in exhaustive trial races throughout 
the summer, to determine which is most fit to be named 
the defender. 

One may well ask why Weetamoe and Yankee, de- 
feated candidates in 1930, should be considered at all for 
cup defense honors in 1934 against newer craft. The 
answer is that certain rules have been changed, and that 
both boats are being changed both in hull and rig — 
they should both be faster. And they were fast boats in 
1930. More about this later. Let’s consider Rainbow 
first. 

The dimensions, sail area, etc., of the three aspirants 
will be found in the accompanying table: 


Rainbow Weetamoe Yankee 
ER or oer arene ee 126.65’ 125.9’ 126.0’ 
es iy Lacy a waves wd 82.0’ 83.0’ 83 .0’ 
abs an. vede-3-seue 20 . 92’ 20.3’ 22.6’ 
ye 14.9’ 15.0’ 15.0’ 
Displacement, tons.......... 138.13’ 143.0’ 145.0’ 
Sail area, measured, sq. ft..... 7555 7560 7550 


Rainbow varies little in size from her competitors. I 
have been privileged to see both her design and model, 
and have inspected the partly completed hull at Bristol, 
but am not at liberty to reveal anything but a few facts. 
She is nothing like Enterprise. She gives the impression 
of being a light weather boat. One or two features of the 
design might be classed as radical. The hull looks de- 
cidedly fast. 

Masting and rigging are highly important features of 
a modern cup yacht, and in these features Rainbow 
should be first. With the rule changed since 1930, setting 
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a minimum weight of masts, it would seem that Rainbow 
would merely be on a par with her adversaries in this 
respect. Yet this may not be so. Several experts have 
been working for several months solely on the design of 
mast, fittings, and rigging. The mast will be made of 
duralumin, and will be pear-shaped. There will be a sav- 
ing of weight in fittings of between 600 and 900 pounds 
over the fittings required on a wooden mast — purely an 
engineering feature. Her rigging will be decidedly radical 
— something never before seen on a yacht, so far as I 
know. It is decidedly secret, but is designed to cut down 
both weight and windage — points in which Enterprise 
excelled Shamrock V in 1930. A duplicate mast and rig 
will be built for Weetamoe, and will be in the nature of a 
spare rig for Rainbow should the latter come to grief. 
Sail plans will be different than in 1930. In 1933, 
Vanitie developed a double head rig in place of the usual 


Right. “Yankee” is 
undergoing a major 
operation designed to 
increase her speed in 
moderate breezes and 
rough water 
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forestaysail, jib, and jib topsail. This rig will be used in 
both Rainbow and Weetamoe. If it proves unsuccessful, 
it may readily be changed back to that used on Enter- 
prise in 1930. 

Rainbow will be managed and sailed -by Harold 
Vanderbilt, who set an almost unapproachable mark in 
this respect with Enterprise. He will be aided by Rain- 
bow’s designer, W. Starling Burgess, and C. Sherman 
Hoyt, two of his 1930 aides, plus John Parkinson, who 
was in Weetamoe’s afterguard in 1930. This feature alone 
makes Rainbow a distinct threat to any craft, cup 
defense candidate or cup challenger. 

Now as to Weetamoe. The amended rules call for cer- 
tain interior fittings not required in 1930, weighing per- 
haps seven or eight tons. Therefore, Weetamoe may be 
expected to sail on a somewhat longer water line than 
previously. Her lead keel has been completely re- 





Keystone 


designed. The center of gravity of lead will be 
some two feet lower, resulting in an increase in 
stability of 27 per cent. In words of one syllable, 
if Weetamoe could carry full sail in a 12-knot breeze 
in 1930, she will now be able to do the same thing 
in a 15-knot breeze. This change is expected by 
Mr. Crane to be a decided advantage, inasmuch as 
Weetamoe was a mite tender before. The profile 
of the keel has been extended forward quite a bit, 
moving the center of lateral plane slightly for- 
ward, and giving her a better “‘heel’’ on which to 
turn, and is slightly bulbous in cross section. 

Mr. Frederick H. Prince, Weetamoe’s owner, is 
understood to have chosen Richard de B. Board- 
man to handle her. Nothing more is known about 
the further organization of her afterguard. Mr. 
Crane has full authority to go ahead and make any 
changes, alterations, etc., which he may think 
advisable. 

As mentioned before, Weetamoe will have a 
duplicate mast and sail plan of Rainbow, though 
Mr. Crane has stated that he has no intention of 
going back to the triple head rig, being definitely 
convinced that the double head rig is unquestion- 
ably superior. 

The 1934 Yankee will be a radically different 
craft from the 1930 Yankee. Her entire forebody, 
from amidships to a point six feet abaft the stem, 
(Continued on page 104) 
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Cruising. ‘‘Lucky 
Strike,’’ a 55-footer 
owned by DeCourcy 
L. Hard, and built 
by the Consolidated 
Shipbuilding Cor- 


poration 








Under trade wind 
clouds. ‘‘Imp,’’ a 
Gold Cup Class 
racer owned by 
J. M. L. Rutherfurd, 
loafing around the 
course at Palm Beach 





A brisk breeze 
and choppy water. 
“Mi Mi,” a 28-foot 
Elco cruiser, owned 
by N. J. Rice, 
knocking off 20 
m.p.h.with a 100h.p. 
Buda motor 


Spring on Biscayne 
Bay. “‘Harbel,” a 
Seagull express 
cruiser owned by 
Roger S. Firestone 
Twin Scripps motors 


step her along at 
about 35 miles 
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Racing yachts of the eighties, with the famous “Em Ell Eye” in the foreground. Note the long bowsprit and the “hay. 
rake” over the stern for the main sheet blocks 


When Gotham Invaded the Hub 


Boston Yachtsmen Were “Sitting Pretty” Until a 
Square-Sterned Sandbagger Came Along 


By CAPTAIN CHARLTON L. SMITH 


T WAS in 1884 that I obtained my first 
command. I had been racing two years 
in the Banneret, but was still a protégé 

| of Captain Sam James, a retired mari- 
ner who kept a “‘ Boats to Let” wharf 
and had a party boat he skippered 
himself. In 1884, the New York inva- 

' sion gave me an opportunity to substi- 

tute for him while he piloted the racer from the Sound, 

and I became the inflated fifteen-year-old master of a 

decked whaleboat. In approved skipper fashion, I 

walked down the beach between the two piers at Hull. 

As the steamboat from Boston came in, along came 

John Stetson, later the Commodore of the Boston 

Yacht Club. 

‘‘She’s arrived!”’ he said. 

“Who? What?” 

““The Cruiser, from New York,” said Mr. Stetson. 
“‘She’s challenged: not only our best boats of her own 
size, but the cream of our big cabin sloops. Her owner is 
willing to polish us off with the Cruiser either as a cat 
or as a jib and mainsail boat, with sand bags or without.”’ 

Cruiser, owned by Vice Commodore A. Bryan Alley, 
of the Larchmont Yacht Club, was built at Port Wash- 
ington in 1868 and, before her trip to Boston, was 
credited with having won more prizes than any small 








Nore: The pictures of ‘Tom Cat”’ and of “Mabel,” used in this 
article, were obtained through the kindness and courtesy of The 
Society for the Preservation of New England Antiquities. 
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boat in the country. She was 20 feet 8 inches over all, 
20 feet 5 inches water line, 9 feet 8 inches beam, and 1 
foot 4 inches draft. She had a long bowsprit and main 
boom, and spread plenty of sail. 

At that time Bostonians had a fine fleet of small 
yachts, raced them hard, and thought that no craft 
had yet been modeled that could sail with them. There 
were many cats, most of them under 24 feet long— 
sailing length, l.w.l. plus one-fifth the after overhang 
— and usually they sailed in two classes: 19 to 23 feet, 
and under 19 feet. The beam — and that is important 
in this story — was seldom more than one-third the 
length. The next two classes were sloops, keel and cen- 
terboard, from 23 feet to 28 feet sailing length. They 
were cabin boats and were fitted with topmasts. Many 
were graceful, fast and roomy. 

Among the centerboarders there was great diversity 
of design, each boat having marked individuality. But 
the V-stern cats — ah, they were perfection as far as 
appearance goes! So nearly alike were they that they 
seemed to be as standardized as a diamond frame 
bicycle. 

Mabel, built by Pierce Bros. in 1874, was as graceful 
a cat as any I have ever seen. And a fast one was 
Dandelion, built by Herreshoff and owned by the 
“‘ Adams boys,” one of whom was later Secretary of the 
Navy. 

In the early eighties, David and Luther Pierce were 
aging and about ready to retire when George Lawley 
entered the picture. Henry T. Hutchings, Pierce’s fore- 
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man, formed a partnership with W. K. Pryor, and 
started building, and there was a clever backyard 
builder named Harris who had been turning out fine 
craft for some time. These men built dozens of the V- 
stern cats. Offhand, I can recall Hutchings’ and Pryor’s 
Delphine, Viva, Wave Crest, Myrtle and Joker. Then 
there was a particularly pretty pair of Druids, built 
by the Lawleys for a Mr. Drew. The future president 
of the Lawley Corporation, George Lawley, fitted the 
garboards of the second Druid with his own hands. 

Harris always built pretty cats, such as Gisela, Amy, 
Janet, Julia, Spray, Imogen and Evelyn. And the Pierce 
cats Mirage, Psyche, Fancy, Niobe and Fearless were 
fine looking and fast. Other beauties were /bis, Hester, 
Samaria, Cricket, Idyl, Midget, Sea Mew, Idlewild and 
Guenn. 

Until the arrival of the Cruiser in 1884, square- 
sterned cats were rare in Eastern waters. A few were: 
Water Witch, Hebe and Hornet. Water Witch was quite 
sharp-floored and, with Peri and the square-sided Wild- 
fire, was noted as a wonderful rough water boat up the 
wind. Even after she was a party boat, she carried off 
her share of the prizes when sailed by Henry Hutchings. 

So there was quite a fleet of speedy craft to meet 
the Cruiser, and “‘Hub” yachtsmen sat back compla- 
cently to see the boat from the Sound take a licking. 
On August 16th, in the regatta of the Hull Yachting 
Club, starting from an anchor, the New York boat 
took second place in a fleet of eleven, sailing in a light 
breeze. Then followed a series of match races between 
Cruiser and a succession of Boston racers. In the first, 








“Mabel,” built in 1874, 
was the queen of the 
V-stern cats. After a 
career of nearly twenty 
years she was sold to go to 


Lake Minnetonka 
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Viva beat the invader in a light breeze in the morning, 
while Cruiser defeated Thisbe in the afternoon. Two 
days later, off Marblehead, also with a light wind, 
Cruiser took the race and Hoiden failed to finish. 
Next day, in a strong southwester, she trimmed Hornet, 
and on the following day, in a moderate wind, the 
New York flier, with her sloop rig, saved her time on 
Sea- Bird. On the 23rd, in the Beverly Yacht Club 
regatta, off Nahant, Cruiser was first again in a class 
of four, while on the 30th, sailing in the open sweep- 
stakes of the Beverly Yacht Club, off Marblehead, 
she was a close fifth in a class of twenty-one. 

Where Cruiser did not win, she was far enougi: toward 
the van to throw a scare into the Hub yachtsmen 
Her wonderful performance showed that, where sail 
is not taxed, a beamy boat of that type, with large 
sail spread, is faster than a boat with moderate beam 
and moderate sail area. 

So the winter of 1884-85 saw three new square-stern 
cats, all of them wider than Cruiser, taking shape 
around Boston. One of these was the famous Em Ell 
Eye, built by Hutchings and Pryor. She had 10 feet beam 
on a water line length of 19 feet 3 inches and, under the 
skillful hand of her builder, was the fastest of the season. 
Hutchings called her ‘‘my latest invention,” and she 
was raced sometimes in his name, sometimes in that of 
P. M. Bond. Under the ownership of Hutchings and 
Bond, she won a tremendous string of prizes. 

Her exploits apparently reminded Dr. C. G. Weld 
of the old-time rivalry between his 40-footer Hera 
and the sloop Lillie, owned by Dillingham and Bond. 





H. M. Faxon bought 
“Marvel,” Hutchings’ 19- 
foot masterpiece, fitted her 
with the 24-foot “ Mabel’ s” 
spars, and cleaned up the 
class. (Left) The last of 
the V-stern cats, un- 
earthed lately at Quincy. 
She was probably built by 
Harris 








Hera’s skipper was Captain Arthur L. Dean, that 
wizard of boat sailors who won for Dr. Weld fourteen 
firsts and one second out of fifteen starts with the 
25-footer Muriel. When I was a boy the yarn was cur- 
rent that Dr. Weld went to W. B. Smith, a yacht 
building neighbor of Hutchings’, and asked him if he 
could build a 19-foot cat that would put a crimp in 
the career of Em Ell Eye. Smith, a self-assured indi- 
vidual, said that he could, and offered to build her for 
the going rate of $350. The Doctor said no, she would 
have to win a majority of the races or Smith could 
keep her, but if she cleaned up, he would pay $400. 

Decoration Day, which then, as now, opened the 
racing season, was but two weeks away. The new cat 
started that race with a second-hand sail and with the 
bark stiil on her long, crooked tiller. But in all other 
ways she was complete. Although she was sailed by the 
painstaking Arthur Dean, the new yacht, Tom Cat, 
was beaten by Em Ell Eye the first two times they met. 

Then Captain Dean had Adrian Wilson make him 
a fine new sail. Tom Cat was matched against Em Ell 
Eye for fifty dollars a side, which was won by the new 
boat. Thereafter, that season, it was nearly all Tom 
Cat. She won nine firsts and two seconds out of thirteen 
starts. Having accomplished what she was built for, 
the doctor sold her, in the fall, to C. H. Lockhart of 
Lynn. 

Decoration Day came again and Mr. Lockhart’s 
Tom Cat won in her class of sixteen starters by nearly 
four minutes over the V-sterned Mabel, and nearly 
six minutes ahead of Em Ell Eye. Tom Cat was the 
smallest in this large class, some of her competitors 
being five feet longer over all. My scrap book says: 
“The well known T'om Cat outsailed the fleet and beat 
the Mabel, Em Ell Eye and the Burgess cat boats 
Nora, Grimalkin and Sprite. Capt. Arthur Dean sailed 
the Tom Cat. He did it to perfection.” 

How glorious it was for Tom Cat’s last victory to be 
so complete! After that, her new owner avoided the 


“Tom Cat,” built in 1887 by W. B. Smith and sailed by that wizard, Arthur L. Dean, cleaned up in her 
first season when she was rigged as a cat 
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expense of hiring Captain Dean and his crew, but 
I never heard of her winning again. She performed 
poorly through the season and ended it under jib and 
mainsail rig. Surely the boat needed Arthur Dean. 
But Dean retired to a chicken farm and never raced 
again. 

But we must not forget that several new, wide 
“‘splashers” had appeared and that the owners of 
several of the narrower boats were contemplating hav- 
ing their yachts hipped out. One of the new ones was 
the lapstreak Tartar, built by Willis for F. L. Dunne 
and J. Fred Brown. 

Flora Lee was the first of the narrow square-siders 
to be widened and this was done in midsummer of 
1888. She was built in 1880 by C. A. Borden. He was 
a house carpenter at that time and the success of this, 
his first yacht, encouraged him to start a yacht yard, 
a venture which gave him local fame. Flora Lee had the 
prettiest round stern and the ugliest bow of. any cat 
of that day. A number of other square-siders were 
widened at this time, and also the famous round-sided 
sloop Posy, the most rebuilt, rerigged and rearranged 
yacht in Eastern annals. Although built by the Herres- 
hoffs for Henry Troop in 1866, she was still in existence 
a few years ago, when the late Walter Burgess ‘‘dug 
her up” in a back yard at Nantasket. He had been 
her second owner. 

The most outstanding example of what hipping- 
out can do was Rocket, one of the smallest, but probably 
the fastest, of the small class of cats. Henry M. Faxon, 
of Quincy, bought her from Ben Bass in 1886. Bass 
built her in a blacksmith shop, in an amateur way, 
and had raced her successfully for sixteen years. Com- 
modore Faxon tuned her up still more, and equipped 
her with hollow spars, silk sails — everything possible 
to increase speed. He never dared use these fancy sails 
in races, however, and she always appeared at regattas 
with her high peaked, old sail made of cheap drill and 
plentifully mildewed. 
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After being widened, Rocket was champion of five 
clubs from 1888 through the season of 1891. Out of 
80 starts, she won 44 firsts and 24 seconds. And of these 
prizes, $600 was in cash. No cat boat around Boston, 
unless it was Dr. W. H. Litchfield’s Queen Mab, could 
““chaw” the wind so closely as Rocket with Henry M. 
Faxon at the helm. In 1890, Mr. Faxon made her 
fetch home fifteen firsts, nine seconds and one third 
prize out of 26 starts. 

Hutchings — like Donald McKay with his clipper 
ships, and Hanley with his Cape Cats— gave each 
succeeding yacht that he built less deadrise. The Willet, 
a cat that Hutchings built for a Mr. Hastings, was a 
little beauty of an 18-footer, nearly as flat as a skiff. 
Laurel, a 15-footer built for his son, Joseph K. Hutch- 
ings, was very flat, and so was the rather large jib and 
mainsail craft that Henry built for himself. True Blue 
must have been all of 22 feet over all. Personally, I 
never liked the looks of True Blue as much as I did some 
of the other Hutchings yachts. She was as round all 
over as Em Ell Eye was concave. But she could tear 
through — or over — the water and win races, although 
she couldn’t point at all. 

The spinner of this yarn is a boatbuilder who knows 
that he has always been called ‘‘too fussy.”’ Yet, with 
the memory of Henry T. Hutchings’ perfect woodcraft 
always in his mind’s eye, he freely admits he can never 
equal that man’s skill. For good taste in outlines, 
patience, and meticulous care for every detail — in- 
cluding making special patterns for bronze fittings for 
each boat he built—no boatbuilder in these parts 
ever began to approach the pinnacle where Hutchings 
sat. Why, there is more than a bushel of the Hutchings 
patterns almost within reach as I write. 

Henry Hutchings loved to build cat boats. So, during 
the winter and spring of 1891, he built a hull that was 
two inches shorter, over all, than Em Ell Eye, fourteen 
inches narrower and much shoaler and flatter. Her bow 
was a trifle higher, giving a more springy sheer. 

Keel, stem and nearly the whole length of the center- 
board box bed log were all worked out of one immense 
chunk of finest oak, with the stem and rockered fore- 
foot steamed and bent. The after piece of oak keel 
scarphed on to the forward one under the centerboard 
box. There was five or six times the labor expended on 
this keel that most keels get. But Henry built this 
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boat all alone and just to amuse himself. She was his 
masterpiece, the last boat he ever built. 

Summer came, and on the 14th of July yachtsmen 
were surprised to read: ‘“‘Famous Rocket sold — Little 
Flyer Bought By Fred Vogel, Jr., of Milwaukee.” 
Thereupon Commodore Faxon hied him to City Point, 
bought the dust-covered hull that had lain in Hutch- 
ings’ shop, towed her to Quincy, and fitted her with 
the 24-foot Mabel’s spars. This gave an enormous sail, 
so high that it had four rows of reefs. 

Marvel was the name he gave her. She finished last 
in her maiden race off the Hull Corinthian Yacht Club. 
However, she never finished last again and was never 
beaten again except when it ‘‘ blew out loud.”’ On those 
rare occasions, the little Herreshoff canoe Mab walked 
off with first prize. 

I have always considered the Marvel the finest and 
the prettiest square-sterned cat boat that I ever saw. 
She certainly was most thoroughly built. Mr. Faxon 
sold her to go to Milwaukee, in 1892, and thus Boston 
lost this beautiful creation that never would have 
capped the life work of Henry Hutchings had there 
been no invasion by Cruiser in 1884. 
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“Cruiser,” with the typical sail plan of the jib and mainsail 
boat of her day, extremely long on the base 






























































“Cruiser,” the 20-footer from the Sound which opened the eyes of Hub yachtsmen, was a fine example of the 
fast sandbagger. With her enormous sail area and a lively crew of ballast shifters, she was tremendously fast 








The coast of Nova Scotia has many deep bays and harbors, and tuna and swordfish follow the herring right into the coves 





Yachting Among the Bluefins 


By 


PHILLIP H. 


NE of the delightful things about fishing is 
the fact that regardless of your theoretical 
avoirdupois in the social scale, or of your 
weight in the world of finance, or of your 
actual bodily strength and skill, you may 
still suddenly become the champion of the 
world. Angling is everyone’s game and 
everybody may have a crack at champion 
fish — provided,of course, the finny mon- 
ster is in a mood to give battle. It is simply a question of 
bringing together the fish and the fisherman. 

Not so long ago, a blasé yachtsman came to me in a 
complaining mood. His yacht, he said, had become a 
place of continuous and riotous house-parties. Every 
day in the season he planned to go somewhere, but 
when morning came, he found himself unable to see the 
chart distinctly enough to lay off a course. In fact, he 
only dimly recalled why he had purchased a big yacht 
in the first place. At the time, it had seemed a good idea. 
What could I suggest that would give him some fun 
once more, something which would supply a reason-to- 
be for his fine boat other than mixing up people with 
cocktails? 

The excitement of catching the giant bluefin tuna and 
broadbill swordfish of the Nova Scotia coast, using rod 
and reel and trolling “live” bait, is what I advised. 
Actually, the bait is fresh but dead as a door nail. To my 
uninformed friend it sounded like ‘‘work,” and at first 
he was reluctant to get acquainted with any such thing. 
But when I began to explain about the kind of reels that 
must be used, and lines, rods, harness, rod sockets, 
leaders, hooks, gaffs and other implements of the game, 
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not forgetting the most important motion picture 
camera, his eyes began to glitter. Soon afterward an 
opportunity came to show him a few feet of film of a 
500-pound broadbill ‘‘ walking on his tail’’ and trying to 
shake the hook out of its cruel mouth. From that mo- 
ment his boat began to look once more like a ship. For a 
few days thereafter the sporting goods stores which 
specialized in heavy salt water fishing gear were con- 
vinced that the depression was over. 

As the yacht was too large to be used in the actual 
chase of the giant quarry, it was decided to use her as a 
comfortable means of transportation along the Nova 
Scotia coast, and to employ a regular fishing launch for 
the serious business of going after the game. That de- 
cision showed excellent judgment, as catching either 
broadbill or giant tuna is no casual afternoon sport. 

These fish may weigh as high as 1000 pounds. Last 
summer, a tuna that tipped the scales at 1040 pounds 
was harpooned and brought to land- A large fish is just 
as ready to take the bait as a smaller one. But there are 
more 500-pound fish than there are 1000-pound fish; 
hence, more of the former are hooked. 

The gear for this sport is highly specialized, and ap- 
propriate only for handling very large fish. And the 
boats from which the fishing is done should be equipped 
with engines that may be controlled with a foot clutch 
like an automobile, though the gear shift is not used 
much once a fish is hooked. 

The boat should be fitted with a strong swivel chair 
in the stern sheets. A semi-circular foot rest, adjustable 
to length of leg, will promote comfort through the ex- 
citing hours of intense battle. On the edge of the chai! 
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seat is a rod-butt socket, in a universal joint. A harness 
is worn around the shoulders with straps which hook 
to the reel itself. The hands grip the rod above the reel. 
Thus a fisherman is able to turn the chair with his feet 
to face the fish, hold the rod with one hand and manipu- 
late the reel with the other, while the rod-butt rests in 
the butt-socket and the harness takes the weight of the 
fish. It is the boatman’s job to maneuver the boat so that 
the fish never gets forward of the beam. Successful 
landing of the huge bluefin or broadbill depends largely 
upon the experience and skill of the boat handler. 

Catching these heavy fish with rod and reel is a com- 
paratively new experience, even to professional fisher- 
men who may have spent their lives harpooning, net- 
ting, or hand-lining tuna. Swordfish are never caught 
with a hand-line, or if so, such an experience has not 
been published as far as I know. Quite often tuna have 
been so caught. A keg is usually made fast to a hand-line 
and is thrown overboard when the fish is hooked. Fish 
up to 200 pounds may be “‘horsed in” without the use 
of the keg, provided a fisherman has good stout mittens 
or gloves and likes to show how strong he is. But that 
is not considered good sport for “sports.” 

As reels, rods and lines for this branch of fishing are 
quite expensive, it is seldom that the professional guides 
of the Maritimes can afford to supply the visitor with 
his personal fishing tackle. A fairly good reel will cost 
$150 and up while 600 yards of appropriate line will 
spoil a $20 bill. A suitable rod will cost from $40 up, and 
the leaders and hooks are quite an item. The harness 
may cost $25, though a set may be home-made for less, 
if one knows how it should be designed and fitted. 

After a line has been used for landing a large fish it 
may be turned end for end and perhaps used for a sec- 
ond bout — and perhaps not. So it is always wise to buy 
your own tackle; you are then sure of having it. 

The waters of Nova Scotia furnish an ideal place for 
this exciting sport. The coast is full of deep bays and 
harbors, and the tuna and swordfish follow the herring 
right into the very coves. The scenery is unsurpassed 


Right. 


Left. Fast to a big tuna. 
The fisherman is appar- 
ently finding fault with the 
boatman’s maneuvering. 
You can almost hear him: 
“Put away that camera and 
mind your boat!” 


Hoisting a_ small 
tuna out of the water at 
Chester, Nova Scotia. The 
tuna fishing 
Nova Scotia is a long one 
— from early July until 
late September 


season in 
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and supplies are to be had almost anywhere. Though it 
is often necessary to follow the swordfish from Chester 
to Glace Bay, the big tuna may be found right in 
Chester and St. Margaret’s Bay — when the herring are 
in. Hence, the boats for this sport are fast and sea- 
worthy little craft, designed to stand any weather and 
fitted for cruising. 

It often happens that fish are taken the first day out. 
More often, it takes a day or two to locate the schools 
of larger fish, and then fresh bait must be obtained 
before a crew can get down to serious fishing. Bait must 
be fresh — herring is preferred, with mackerel second — 
if success is to be certain. The making of a bait for troll- 
ing is an art and had better be left to the guide. The 
same bait will do for either swordfish or tuna. If tuna 
are schooling around a herring net, and your boat is 
alongside, all that need be done is to stick the hooks 
through a fresh herring and toss it overside. Some fish 
will grab it and run and the fight is on, provided your 
boatman can get you clear of the net moorings without 
the fish fouling your line. 

During these rambles among the swordfish and tuna 
your lookout may sight other deep sea denizens, such as 
the blackfish (Globicephala maleana), huge sunfish, 
turtles weighing a couple of tons, or grampus. 

The blackfish feeds about as the tuna does, but he 
has a mouthful of great sharp teeth and may weigh a 
couple of tons. Also, he spouts. I hope to see one hooked 
on good tuna gear. Given plenty of gasoline and pa- 
tience, and a “‘nervy”’ boatman, some day an able fisher- 
man will break all known records for landing heavy fish 
on rod and reel. I once had an old-fashioned whaling 
harpoon stuck in a blackfish, and was fast to the old lad 
with a six-thread line for several hours, so I have some 
idea of the speed and strength of these fish. I had to cut 
the line about nine at night because my dory had only 
an outboard engine; we had been towed ten miles to sea, 
the sharks were gathering around and the sea had been 
making all the afternoon. 

On the Nova Scotia coast the tuna strike in with the 
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herring, usually about July first, and stay until late in 
September, depending on the bait. The swordfish come 
along about August, and the fishing is good until frost. 
Trolling for swordfish among the boats harpooning for 
market is not always a bed of roses. These harpoon lads 
are mighty spry at seeing fish and getting to them. A 
thousand feet of line with a jumping swordfish at the 
farther end may mean an awkward predicament, and 
harpooners may not always respect a fisherman’s 
hooked quarry. They say it is hard to see the line, so 
whiz goes the harpoon. I am of the opinion that it is 
better for the rod and reel man to trail along a little to 
the west of the swordfish herds, keep on the after edge, 
as it were, so that when he sees a fish he may have the 
water to himself. One may not see as many fish in a 
week but he gets a fair chance at those he does see. And 
the larger fish are apt to hunt alone, just as the big 
tuna school by themselves. 

Swordfish often jump like hooked salmon. Large tuna 
seldom jump when hooked, but they will pull like over- 
grown bulldogs. Sometimes very large tuna will be seen 
jumping high in the air — but not when hooked. The 
fall run of smaller tuna spend most of their time in the 
air, when chasing bait. It is a common sight to see St. 
Margaret’s Bay actually frothy with flying spray from 
various schools of the “jumpers,”’ fish that weigh from 
50 to 150 pounds. This happens usually in September, 
one of the best months of the year for cruising along the 
Nova Scotia coast, as there is less fog than earlier in 
the summer. 

It is just as well to get broken in on a few ‘‘jumpers”’ 
before the fisherman goes after the big fellows. Mrs. 
Oliver C. Grinnell, already the woman champion on 
broadbill and several of the southern fish, fished out of 
Chester last summer and hooked two tuna on her second 
day out. She landed them, one in 55 minutes and the 
second in two hours and ten minutes. Although these 
were not record fish, they represent a world’s record 
for a woman catching tuna with light tackle. That 
same summer, this “sportsman” hung on to a 
450-pound broadbill, hooked from her yacht off 
Montauk, for some ten hours, and filed a strenu- 
ous protest when her boat captain insisted on re- 
lieving her. Then he hung on to the big fighter 
another ten hours before the fish was gaffed. 
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A man named Kendall hooked and landed a 540- 
pound broadbill summer before last off Owl’s Head and 
brought it to gaff in less than five hours. The late Mal- 
colm Whitman foul-hooked a 500-pound tuna the same 
summer at 2:05 p.m. and at 9:15 that night we put the 
gaff in the fish. Meantime, the boat had traveled 50 
miles. A battle of seven hours and ten minutes. Freak 
experiences, you may say, but anything may happen 
to a fisherman. A 380-pound broadbill was hooked and 
landed last season off St. Margaret’s Bay within sight of 
Owl’s Head, in four hours, which is about average. 

A boat built especially for big game fishing is better 
than one not just adapted to the purpose, and the de- 
sign of such a craft, prepared by Eldredge-MclInnis, of 
Boston, for the Owl’s Head Tuna Club, is shown here. 
She makes an ideal craft for this work. First, she is as 
seaworthy as a boat 36 feet long can be made. Next, 
she has easy enough lines so one may get somewhere in a 
day’s cruise. She is not too big to maneuver quickly 
when fast to a fish. Her bottom has no obstructions 
upon which a line could foul. She has room enough so 
that four people can take an extended trip if necessary. 
A lookout mast, such as the professional swordfishermen 
use, is a good thing, but may be a matter of taste. A 
gaff or derrick arm on the mast is handy for pulling a 
big fish out of the water. Sometimes it is a long tow to 
the home port where the fish may be weighed, photo- 
graphed, etc., and it is convenient to be able to hoist 
the game aboard, sailor fashion, rather than to ‘ mus- 
cle” it out of the water and onto the deck. 

Spearfish, marlin or ‘‘skillagalee’’ weighing up to 
1000 pounds are taken as far north as George’s Bank 
and have sometimes been seen off Nova Scotia. One 
was taken in a net last summer in Northumberland 
Straits which weighed over 800 pounds. A few weeks ago, 
a 490-pound cuttlefish was captured in a bay in New- 
foundland. Some fishermen had seen its huge arms 
thrashing near a net berth. Finally, it got itself inex- 
tricably enmeshed and was killed. 

As to my friend with the hospitable yacht, he says 
that his log book shows that during the three weeks 
following his arrival in Nova Scotia, he was hooked 
to fish 28 hours in all. During that time he lost several 
inches of waist line, and once again q cocktail seemed 
to be of some real value to his esthetic sense. 






















































































Fishing launch designed by 

















Eldredge-McInnis, Inc. 














The Canvas-Covered 


Racing Canoe 


Three Classes Will Allow 


Experiment and Furnish 


Keen Racing 


By 


FRANCIS A. DUGAN 








Ernest Tanare 


In a good breeze the crew has to hike out to keep a canoe on her feet 





HE GENERAL Sailing Committee of the 
American Canoe Association has now 
formally established three racing classes 
for canvas-covered sailing canoes. This 
action gives sailors of the canvas boat 
their first opportunity to engage in na- 
tional and intersectional competition 

under uniform rules. The A. C. A. has gone a step further 

and has designated a trophy, emblematic of the national 
championship, to be raced for at Sugar Island, on the 

St. Lawrence River, during the annua! encampment this 

coming summer. Immediate interest in the new classes 

is assured by the existence of organized racing fleets of 

this type at Smithtown, L. I., Sheepshead Bay, N. Y., 

Washington, D. C., and Jacksonville, Fla., while a siz- 

able nucleus at New Rochelle and City Island, N. Y., 

and at Baltimore, Md., with available boats in the Great 

Lakes region, will provide excellent ground for continued 

growth and interest. 

The new classes are intended to supplement the sleek 
decked sailing canoes in which racing has been con- 
ducted in the past. The decked sailer is a highly refined 
product, with hull of specia! design and of finest work- 
manship and construction. It is essentially a one-man 
boat and is expensive to build, the costs ranging from 
$500 to $1000. The new canvas-covered type will be es- 
sentially a two-man boat, will use the ordinary canvas 
canoe hull of standard design and construction, and will 
not cost over $200, fully rigged. The low initial invest- 
ment represented by the latter type assures this class a 
bright future and will give an impetus to intersectional 
and national competition which is much to be desired. 

















The new classes will be governed by restrictions simi- 
lar to those in use by the Associated Canoe Clubs of 
Sheepshead Bay. These restrictions are the result of 
years of active racing of the canvas-covered sailing 
canoe, and are very simple. A definite limit is put on the 
height of the sail plan, and the actual sail area is kept 
within a definite range, while wide latitude is allowed in 
the shape of the sail and the manner of its rigging. There 
are also regulations covering leeboards (keels and 
centerboards are barred), bulkheads and decks. The main 
purpose of the restrictions has been to promote the evo- 
lution of a sailing craft that will be fast and sporty, yet 
inexpensive to own and maintain. The principal restric- 
tions are, briefly, as follows: Class A boats, 20 ft. length, 
maximum height of sail plan 20 ft., allowable range of 
sail area 125 to 140 sq. ft., crew of three compulsory; 
Class B boats, 18 ft. length, maximum height of sail 
plan 18 ft., allowable range of sail area 95 to 105 sq. ft., 
crew of two compulsory; Class C boats, 18 ft. length, 
maximum height of sail plan 18 ft., allowable range of 
sail area 55 to 75 sq. ft., may be sailed by a one-man 
crew. All hulls must, of course, be stock model canvas- 
covered canoes. 

The majority of the Class A boats on Sheepshead Bay 
carry the lateen sail plan, similar to that shown in Fig 2, 
except that the mizzen is proportionately larger. The low 
center of effort of this type of sail makes it a rig that is at 
its best in strong breezes; under favorable conditions 
boats so equipped have turned in speeds of 5.4 knots 
over a 5.5 mile triangular course. It is not a rig that is 
efficient for racing in light weather, where speed to 
windward is of utmost importance. The attainment of 
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this objective has led to the development of loftier sail 
plans, and in two cases full advantage of the 20 ft. height 
limit has been taken. The more interesting of these is the 
sloop shown in Fig. 1. This boat carries a mainsail fitted 
with a boom pocket, and three full length battens which 
may be used to adjust the depth of curvature of the sail. 
To attain a deep arch in the fore third of the sail, the 
two upper battens are of rubber fiber strips to which are 
lashed short lighter strips of flexible celluloid. The bat- 
ten at the boom pocket is of wood. The jib is mounted 
on a wooden stay, or ‘‘jib stick,” to avoid the usual sag 
in the luff which occurs when a wire stay is used. The 
jib sheet is rove through a sliding block on an outrigger 
pole and thence to a cleat on an athwartships lever which 
is fitted with a finger to engage in a rack running across 
the boat. Shifting this lever gives a ‘“‘micrometer”’ ad- 
justment to the trim of the jib. 

The main characteristics of this boat have been speed 
in light to moderate weather on all points of sailing save 
dead before the wind. On this latter point, due to her 
smaller sail area and the difficulty in keeping the jib 
properly filled, she is slightly slower than her competi- 
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tors. In brisk to strong breezes no marked superiority is 
evident. 

In Class B the majority of the fleet carry the lateen 
sail plan, rigged as shown in Fig. 2. This, like its larger 
sister in Class A, is essentially a heavy weather boat, 
though there have been several instances where this 
type has shown good light weather ability. It will be 
noted that a sail plan height of 14’ 6” is adhered to, a 
cruising division restriction which makes for a boat that 
is easy on her crew and well adapted for ordinary sailing 
in addition to racing. There are at present seventeen of 
these boats in Class B, and since they are all of nearly 
the same sail area and the same general style of rig, they 
furnish close and interesting racing. 

The remainder of Class B, about nine boats, is com- 
posed of taller rigs, of which the Beans, Fig. 3, is a good 
example. This boat carries the traditional main and miz- 
zen rig and is equipped with hollow spars. Though not 
taking advantage of the top limit in height, and not the 
fastest in the fleet, she has shown unusual ability as an 
all-weather performer and took the series championship 

(Continued on page 108) 
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The 46-foot “Iorano” was designed with a long West Indies cruise in view 


Four Thousand Miles Through the West Indies 


Part Il—Cruising to Windward Among the Lesser Antilles 


By MARGARET NAPIER ROEBLING 


N SANTO DOMINGO, where we stayed for several 
i] days until the refrigerator was once again in work- 
ing order, we tied up to one of the Bull Insular Line 
docks along the Ozama River. The city still bears scars 
of the 1930 hurricane and it is easy to understand why 
Santo Domingo consists almost entirely of one-story 
buildings. While we were here we visited the tomb of 
Christopher Columbus which is just within the main 
portal of the cathedral. His reputed remains are en- 
closed in a bronze casket which rests in state beneath 
an ornate sculptured canopy rising nearly to the ceiling. 
Once a year the casket is opened to permit the public 
to gaze at the remains. 

Leaving Santo Domingo, we returned to San Pedro 
de Macoris, this time dropping anchor in the Inguama 
River directly in front of the Pan American office. We 
felt very much at home, as there is quite an American 
colony, drawn here by the numerous sugar “ centrales.”’ 
We were shown sugar-making on a large scale, from the 
moment the cranes pick up whole carloads of cane at 
once and dump them into the cutters, until it is finally 
bagged and stored for shipment. From Macoris we made 
a short run to another town, La Romana, where we 
stopped for fuel, and went on to Saona Island, where 
we spent the remainder of the day fishing and shooting. 

The next day we moved on a bit further to Catalinita 
Island, where we anchored, biding our time before 
crossing Mona Passage, between Haiti and Porto Rico, 
which is famous for its rough water and its currents. 
We were fortunate, for that very evening the wind 
dropped considerably and we headed east for Porto 
Rico. The passage here is some seventy miles wide. 
Despite the fact that it was a comparatively calm night, 
it was rough enough for me! While hanging on outside 
in my oilskins during my watch, I saw a peculiar light. 
At first I thought it was a large steamer running directly 
across our path, but after scrutinizing it a bit longer it 
seemed too high above the horizon. For a wild moment 





I thought it might be a dirigible, but to my surprise and 
relief, it turned out to be the moon which was playing 
hide and seek with a cloud. 

We picked up the lights on the westerly end of Porto 
Rico during our midnight to two o’clock watch. By day- 
light we were running along the north coast, and before 
noon we had passed Morro Castle and dropped anchor 
in the harbor of San Juan. Here, again, Pan American 
befriended us. They gave us permission to tie up to one 
of their moorings and also granted us the privilege of 
taking a daily shower in their office, for which we were 
most grateful. 

It was an easy and pleasant daylight run of some 
eighty miles to St. Thomas, another American posses- 
sion. After several days at San Juan, it seemed good to 
be at sea again. We had heard that the fishing off the 
easterly end of Porto Rico was exceptionally good, so we 
cruised along slowly, trolling most of the time. But we 
had evidently been misled, or else were poor fishermen, 
for we did not make a single catch. St. Thomas is still 
quite Danish in atmosphere. It is a picturesque island 
with the town built on three separate and very steep 
hills. Some of its streets consist entirely of steps. We 
remained here only long enough to have our laundry 
done — and to discover that American cigarettes were 
only six cents a pack as the port is free of internal 
revenue duties. We took advantage of this by purchasing 
an ample supply. 

From here on to St. Christopher (St. Kitts) we were 
forced by bad weather to change our plans. This part of 
the Caribbean can be nasty when the trades are strong 
and the weather unsettled, and is a poor place for a 
small power boat at such times. We spent several days 
idling about some of the very small British Virgin 
Islands which are inhabited only by negroes living in 
small huts scattered about the hillsides. They were 
friendly and most kind to us, supplying us with rain 
water when our tanks were running low, and with 
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such food as chickens, eggs, crayfish and fruit. We had 
quite a bit of rain of which we took advantage for baths 
and shampoos. We would stand out on the forward deck 
with a cake of soap and: scrubbing brush — working 
fast and furiously in the hope that the rain wouldn’t 
cease before we rinsed off the soap. Although we were 
delayed, I had no regrets — it was great fun and my idea 
of real cruising. 

However, the inactivity finally palled and one morn- 
ing, about 4.00 a.m., we decided to attempt crossing the 
Anegada Passage to Anguilla. But by seven o’clock, 
after going about 25 miles, the sea had kicked up so 
that. we were forced to turn back, and it was four 
o’clock the next morning before we made another start. 
There was a strong head wind and a very rough sea, and 
again it was necessary to have someone constantly at the 
throttle to idle the motor for the heavy seas, but the 
Torano took them without damage. For the first time I 
experienced the sensations of seasickness — an experi- 
ence which I hope never to repeat. 

Instead of stopping at Anguilla as we originally 
planned we ran into Marigo Bay, St. Martin, one of the 
French Islands. Thence we were going directly to St. 
Kitts, but again the weather altered our plans and we 
stopped in Gustavia, St. Bartholomew, another French 
island only a short distance from St. Martin. Finally, 
next day we dropped anchor in the roadstead of Basse 
Terre, St. Kitts. It was very rough and uncomfortable 
as the wind was blowing out of the south toward the 
lee shore. It was all that the customs boat could manage 
to get alongside, despite the fact that she was manned 
by four able bodied negroes. We remained there only 
long enough to load the gasoline cans aboard. Our 
tanks held only about 475 gallons, so we were forced 
to refill them quite frequently. 

That night we continued on our way to St. Johns, 
Antigua. It is a filthy town and we would not have 
remained long had we not arrived just in time to help 
celebrate a three-day holiday in honor of the king’s 
birthday. All the stores were closed and since we were 
in need of supplies, we remained until the holidays were 
over. We made one more stop on the island, at English 
Harbor, famed as the site of the shipyard used by Nelson 
to refit his fleet. Leaving there at daybreak, before noon 
we were passing along the lee shore of Dominica, the 
most beautiful island of the West Indies, and late in 
the afternoon we passed ominous Mt. Pelee at the north 
end of the Island of Martinique. This voleano, as almost 
everyone remembers, during its eruption in 1902, wiped 
out the city of St. Pierre, with its 33,000 inhabitants. 
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Left. “Iorano” hauled out on the 
marine ways at Bridgetown, 
Barbados. These ways are quite 
different from the usual type of 
marine railway, as the boat is not 
transported horizontally, but lifted 
vertically, as by a floating dry 
dock. When the boat is centered in 
the V-shaped supports, the whole 
supporting platform is raised by 
the long motor-driven screws along 
its sides 


In the British Virgin Islands 

native fishermen brought their catch 

alongside the “Iorano,” together 

with such delicacies as chickens, 
eggs, crayfish and fruit 








After dark, about nine o’clock, we dropped anchor in 
the harbor of Fort de France, for which we had no 
papers. But luck was with us, and next morning about 
four we sneaked quietly out, undiscovered, with a sheet 
draped over our stern to cover the name as an added 
precaution. 

Later that morning we arrived at Castries, St. Lucia. 
Here we were surrounded by a fleet of the tiniest boats 
I had ever seen, each containing one or two occupants 
who propelled their craft with lightning speed by two 
small paddles about a foot long. We saw little of the 
island as our stay was short, but Captain Coffin of the 
Lady Nelson, which was in port, succeeded in making 
one day unforgetably pleasant. We went on to the end 
of the island next morning and lay over there until dark, 
when we weighed anchor and headed southeast for 
Barbados. 

When the sun rose the following morning, after a wet 
and rough night, Barbados was in view. It was a gor- 
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geous day and the sea was dotted with small fishing 
boats heading out from Barbados to catch their daily 
load of flying fish. This is the only island in the West 
Indies where this delicacy is caught. We counted fifty- 
four white sails coming toward us, and as we passed 
them each hailed us with a cheery greeting. Alex was 
in a state of great excitement; Barbados was his birth- 
place and he had not returned since he left at the age of 
four. 

Bridgetown harbor showed more signs of activity 
than we had seen anywhere among the islands. We 
packed our best clothes and went ashore to stay at a 
hotel while the boat was hauled out on the ways for 
painting. Considering the distance we had traveled 
and the rough seas we had ploughed through, the hull 
was in splendid condition. The marine ways at Bridge- 
town are unique. A boat can run under her own power 
right on the ways, which are sunk to the necessary 
depth. Then the whole section under the boat is 





The mad scramble for pennies, 
not one of which was lost as the 
native boys dived from their crazy 
boats. Looking at these small craft, 
with their battered and broken 
sides and patched, home-made 
oars, we wondered how they stayed 
afloat even in smooth water 


Right. The fantastic peaks "and 
rugged cliffs of St. Lucia lay to 
windward as we coasted along. 
These islands were fought over for 
years and passed back and forth 
like pawns from one belligerent to 
another. They bring to mind the 
great naval names of the past — 
Hood, Barrington, d’Estaing, 
de Grasse, Rodney and Nelson 
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raised by motor-driven screws. It is ‘“‘V”’ shaped and 
is raised until the boat’s keel fits into the “‘V.’’ Negro 
divers then place blocks to chock the hull until the boat 
is steady. Finally, the whole foundation is raised above 
water level, and the overhauling begins. 

Thanks to Alex’s charming relatives and friends, we 
remember Barbados as the most enjoyable and delight- 
ful island which we visited, and our two weeks there 
seemed all too brief. Barbados is a most amazing place. 
Only twenty-one miles long and fourteen miles wide — 
a tiny dot in the Atlantic — its cultural attainments 
have earned for it the nickname “Little England.” 
I was impressed by the great number of picturesque 
windmills all over the island which are used to grind 
the sugar cane, the unceasing trade winds supplying 
the power. Originally, we had planned to go on to 
Trinidad, but it was now rather late in June, the hurri- 
cane season was not far off, and many miles lay between 
us and home. So it was at Barbados, late one afternoon, 
that we hoisted our homeward-bound pennant. 

Next morning we stopped at Castries, St. Lucia, 
once again, just long enough to send a cable back to 
Barbados; then we continued on to Fort de France, 
Martinique, where we planned to climb Mt. Pelee for a 
look into the crater. Leaving Fort de France early one 
bright sunny morning, we drove to the rebuilt town of 
St. Pierre which now consists of only a few houses. 
Here, in a fascinating little inn, we had a typical French 
breakfast while chickens wandered about the dining 
room. Further on, at Morne Rouge, we secured a guide 
and started our climb. It seemed endless; the higher 
we climbed, the more insecure was our foothold. It 
grew cold and misty, and rain began to fall. When at 
last we reached the barren edge of the crater we were 
stiff with cold, but we were well repaid for our efforts. 
Being afraid to stand too close to the edge, we lay down 
and peered into the crater. The mist was so dense that 
we could not see across the mouth of the crater or into 
it; but for a few seconds it rained so hard that the atmos- 
phere cleared and we got a brief glimpse of the bottom, 
which seemed an endless distance below us. The im- 
pression was that the bottom was a mass of huge 
boulders. The effect was awesome. 

At the top there is a ramshackle hut which provided 
a bit of shelter, and there we greedily devoured the few 
sandwiches and little wine that we had taken with us. 
Then we started our slippery descent, which was more 
difficult than the upward climb. 

The next morning we left Fort de France, again 

(Continued on page 102) 















“Bunky” is one of the new “Fairform Flyers” known as the “Offshore 48.” She is 49 feet long, with 12 feet 4 inches beam, and 
draft of 2 feet 8 inches. Two Sterling 180 h.p. Petrels drive her 22 miles per hour 





What Does She Make? 


A Properly Conducted Trial Trip Will Answer This Recurring Question 


By CHARLES H. HALL 





LMOST every contract for building a 
power boat calls for a trial trip, but few 
new boats are put through the tests 
which will give owner and designer 
complete and reliable data as to speed, 
fuel consumption, steering, and the per- 
formance of the auxiliaries. The builder, 

whether behind time with the delivery of the boat or 

not, wants to get her off his hands so that he can collect 
the final payment, while the owner can hardly wait to 
get away from the yard and get going on his own. 

So, after running the engine at the dock for a while, 
owner and builder take the boat out and play around 
near the yard. Revolutions may be noted and, this done, 
the “‘experts”’ spit over the side and guess at the speed. 
The draft is not taken, fuel and water tanks are empty, 
except for enough gas to carry her through the day, and 
all hands are in a hurry to finish. Another boat is passed 
and the “expert” guest calculates aloud: “Let’s see, 
that’s so and so’s boat, and she makes a good thirteen 
miles an hour. We went by her pretty fast, so we must 
be doing close to fourteen and a half. Fine going for a 
new boat that isn’t limbered up. She’ll do fifteen or 
sixteen before the season’s over. Swell boat you’ve got, 
Bill. You’ll be using her for a commuter before long.” 

Now, actually, even in smooth water and under the 
most favorable conditions, the new boat may not be 
able to do more than twelve and a half miles an hour, 
but no one wants to admit that. And so another “six- 
teen-miler”’ is born and when, later in the summer, the 
time is taken over a known course and the true speed 
found to be much lower than the conversational speed, 
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the owner is shocked and immediately begins searching 
for alibis in head tide, foul bottom, dirty spark plugs, 
bent propeller, and so on. He has “‘kidded”’ himself for 
so long that he cannot believe the truth when he hears it. 

The late Commodore Elbridge T. Gerry used to admit 
that his Electra could steam a little more than eleven 
knots — “But,” he said, ‘‘she can beat any 16-knot 
steam yacht in the club fleet!’’ And there used to be a 
saying in the Delaware River shipyards that it was a 
poor boat that didn’t go two or three miles faster after 
she got up to New York. The habit of self-kidding, 
particularly about a boat’s speed, is old and hard to 
break. 

When Uncle Sam builds a new vessel, she is put 
through a most elaborate set of tests and her speed 
figured to three places of decimals. Merchant ships and 
large yachts are given real trial trips. But when the new 
boat is a small or medium sized power cruiser, no one 
seems to care and it is extremely difficult to get the 
builder to take her over a proper course and find out 
how fast she can travel even at full throttle. But it is 
worth while to know what your boat can do, and a real 
trial trip will give a lot of information. But it must not 
be run in a slipshod manner, nor combined with a jolly 
day on the water for the owner and a crowd of guests. 
It should be done methodically and everything re- 
corded at the time. 

The first requisite is an accurately surveyed course. 
If possible, get hold of the original survey which will 
give the exact length and direction. Many measured 
miles are not laid out parallel with the shore line so that 
the course to be steered must be known or the boat wil! 
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be at a disadvantage by being sent over a slightly 
longer distance than the mile. The course selected 
should be in fairly deep water and the marks at the ends 
should be double; that is, they should form a range at 
right angles to the course. If the end ranges converge or 
diverge, the mile will be accurate at only one distance 
from shore. There are miles with only single end marks, 
which must be noted when exactly abeam, and there is 
quite a chance of error if the boat is not on the correct 
heading. Range marks are much easier to use, taking the 
time when they are in line. There are several accurate 
courses near New York, and elsewhere. Application to 
the nearest shipyard will bring information about the 
nearest measured mile. Local motor boat sailors will 
probably tell you that the course in question is too long. 

Before running trials, be sure that the boat is “ready 
for sea,’ with all weights stowed where they belong, 
tanks full, bilges cleared of any water, small boat on 
davits or chocks, mast stepped, windshield in place, and 
so on. See that her bottom is smooth and clean, for a 
small amount of fouling makes a great difference in 
resistance. Measure the draft, forward, aft, and amid- 
ships on both sides (to be sure she has no list and is at 
her desired trim) and spot these measurements on the 
plans so that the displacement may be figured. Diameter 
and pitch of propeller were doubtless checked before 
launching. Select your observers, one to take the revolu- 
tions of the engine, the best helmsman to steer, and 
others to take the time with stop watches. If practicable, 
have three stop watches and check them with a standard 
timekeeper by running them for ten minutes or more. 
There may be a correction to be made to the observed 
times; be sure whether it is plus or minus. 
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The speed and power curve shows the cost in power 
of obtaining the last fraction of a mile in speed 
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Smooth water is essential, with little or no wind. 
While wind resistance is not a great factor at the usual 
cruising speeds, still, it has some effect and you should 
seek perfect conditions. Run over to the mile and pick 
out the marks so that you can identify them with 
certainty, and see that there are no anchored or moving 
boats in the way. Now run down beyond the first mark 
and go ahead. Get the boat steadied on the course before 
the first mark is reached and keep the revolutions con- 
stant throughout the run. As the range poles come to- 
gether, give the word to “Stand by”’ and then, when they 
are in one, ‘‘ Mark!” The watches are started, the helms- 
man steers his best, using as little helm as possible, 
all hands keep their positions and do not move about. 
As the other end of the mile is approached, watch the 
range marks there and give a cautionary order and then 
the final word as the two marks are in line. Read the 
watches and record the results, having two men read 
each watch to avoid errors; record the revolutions 
with all other data as to wind, course, condition of 
water and the time of day. Then swing around and go 
over the mile in the reverse direction, going through the 
same routine. If there is any evident mistake, make 
another pair of runs, the runs of any pair being made as 
close together as possible to avoid any error caused by 
changing tidal or weather conditions. 

An endurance trial, with the engine working at full 
power for at least two hours, should be made before 
acceptance. Not only should the engine perform per- 
fectly but all shaft bearings should run cool, the stuffing 
box should neither bind nor leak, the exhaust line should 
not overheat and the exhaust itself should be clean. 

For a complete progressive trial, runs should be made, 
always in pairs, not only at maximum speed but at 
intervals of, say, a couple of miles per hour or at selected 
revolutions. These lower speeds will give invaluable data 
for performance when cruising. By making a speed- 
revolution curve, the navigator’s problem, particularly 
in fog, will be simplified, as by running at a certain 
number of revolutions he can be sure what his speed 
through the water really is. Guesswork under those 
conditions is not so good, and ‘‘conversational”’’ speed 
decidedly misleading. 

Figure the speed on the mile by reducing the time of 
the runs to seconds and dividing it into 3600, the number 

(Continued on page 116) 
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Speed and revolutions. The curve is drawn as a fair 
average of the spots plotted from observed data 
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The racing fleet includes all sorts of boats — knockabouts, scows, cats, and a Swedish “square-metre” 
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Chautauqua Lake Solves Its Problem 


The Handicap Class Rules Bring Together a Fleet of Widely Varying Types 


By GORDON TAYLOR 


qua Lake in Western New York, there were fifteen 
sailing craft, representing as variegated a fleet as 
such a number can. All of which was fine. But the 
ridiculous part of it all was that, since 1928, when the 
lake’s only yacht clubhouse had burned to the ground 
with all the racing boats, the Chautauqua’s waters had 
not once been vexed by a fleet of racers. I say it was 
ridiculous, but at the time it seemed to a few sailors 
nothing short of tragic. There they were, keeping their 
boats in the best possible shape, keen for competition, 
and yet, aside from occasional one-sided brushes, 
doomed to summers of ‘“‘afternoon sailing.”” That was 
well enough from the point of view of making the best of 
a bad bargain; any sort of sailing was better than none. 
But those who sailed had made no bargain. And some- 
thing was lacking — competition. Implored to find a 
solution after the sailors themselves had failed, the 
“old guard” of the defunct club shook their heads. 
Nothing, they regretted, would do but to build a new 
class, and that was out of the question in 1931. Handi- 
caps, they said, were out. There had been some such races 
in the distant past but none had proved successful. To 
begin with, measuring a course is difficult, and without a 
measured course, time allowances are useless. Finally, 
such a mixed fleet as we had could never be made to tit 
into any rule satisfactorily. 
But wherever sailors met the subject inevitably arose, 
and finally, in the course of a discussion one evening in 
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T' WAS the depression summer of 1931. On Chautau- 


July, the persistent enthusiasm of a newcomer brought 
us to the decision to organize a series of races for 
August. The following morning we met to map out a 
course of action. 

We decided to drive completely around the lake, look 
for anchored sailing craft, find the owner of every one we 
saw, put our plan before him, and ask him to race a week 
from the following Saturday. It took us the better part 
of a day, but we found fourteen boats. When the starting 
gun was fired for the first race on August Ist, ten of them 
crossed the line. 

By evening, then, we had our competitors lined up, 
though we had told them nothing as to how the race was 
to be run, nor what handicaps there were to be. Cer- 
tainly, there must be some rating used when the fleet 
ranges from a ‘‘Lark”’ (about the smallest possible 
sail boat) to an Inland Lakes scow, generally acknow!- 
edged to be the fastest type of boat ever conceived. 
We had told the entrants nothing about this, however, 
because we ourselves knew nothing to tell and were 
sorely perplexed. We had sent an inquiry to YACHTING, 
and immediately regained our enthusiasm when, by 
return post, a letter gave us the method of handi- 
capping employed successfully by the Handicap Yacht 
Racing Association of Long Island Sound. That, as you 
may know, is roughly as follows: A trial race is held. 
The boat covering the course in the fastest time becomes 
scratch. You then determine by what percentage each of 
the other boats is slower than scratch, and that per- 
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centage becomes that boat’s handicap for the ensuing 
race. In computing the results of a race, you subtract 
from a handicapped boat’s time her percentage of the 
scratch boat’s time. The result is the corrected time for 
the handicapped boat. Each time a boat takes a first or 
second, one or one half per cent, respectively, is taken 
from her handicap. When a boat takes last or next to 
last, the same amounts are added. This system is the 
only one I have been able to discover under which boats 
of widely differing design and rig may race over an 
unmeasured course. True, it is not perfect. But no rule 
is, and many are much more complicated. I defy anyone 
to formulate a rule whereby boats of widely varying 
design and rig can race over an unmeasured course and 
start together, without using the percentage rule. I have 
endeavored to find such a rule, and I am frank to say 
that I cannot; indeed, I sometimes wish I could. 

At any rate, our self-constituted race committee 
decided to follow the Handicap Class rule. We now had 
our competitors lined up; we had a rule for the handi- 
caps; but we had no place to hold the regattas. Our next 
step, therefore, was to beg the use of a club dock for the 
races. This was most kindly given, the club even volun- 
teering the services of some members as timers, scorers, 
and starters. 

And so our plans were complete. We would hold a 
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The Chautauqua Lake Y. R. A. 
champion in 1933 was the Class 
E Inland Lakes scow “Vir- 
ginia II.” These boats, with 
their long ends, shoal draft and 
tall rigs, are extremely fast, 
but are not the easiest things 
to sail as they are sensitive to 
slight changes of trim. In 
strong breezes the larger scows 
actually plane 
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trial race to determine handicaps on August Ist. Each 
Saturday thereafter we would hold two races around a 
three-mile triangular course, two laps to the race. . 
Pennants would be awarded for first, second, and third 
places in each contest, and there would be prizes at the 
end of the season. A three-dollar entrance fee would, we 
expected, cover all expenses. Our plans, then, as I said, 
were complete, but no one but ourselves — not even the 
competitors — knew what they were. Publicity was 
essential, so we sought the codperation of the sports 
editor of the local paper. Our highest hopes were realized 
when we were told that the paper would take all we 
cared to send in each morning before and after a race. 
I feel that this whole-hearted codperation really has had 
more to do with the success of our undertaking than 
anything else. The paper further helped us by printing 
at a nominal price a number of pamphlets containing a 
digest of the more important racing rules. This proved to 
be most essential to the skippers who were inexperienced 
in racing. 

The series went off in great shape, and, at once, 
sailing made a strong popular appeal. People who had 
never before shown any interest in the sport began to 
watch the races, talk about them, and ask to be taken 
out. As for the sailors themselves, their eagerness would 
(Continued on page 110) 


In the Gulf Stream 


From an etching by 


Philip Kappel 








ITTORM in the Gulf Stream gives the 
seaman a real battle. It is by this rep- 
utation that the great blue river in che 
Atlantic is best known. It is famous for 
the evil it does. But the terror of the 
hurricane is an imported article. 

To know its marvels the Gulf Stream 
must be seen in peace. Sailormen are always in a hurry. 
Few of them pause to give heed and consider. They only 
wish to go hence, but we have been here now for two 
weeks, rolling our sticks out and eating the Old Man’s 
profits before he has them. Bound south light for a cargo 
of lumber, twice we have passed Hatteras Lightship, 
with a good offing from the shoals, only to be taken in 
charge by the Gulf Stream and drifted north again. We 
are wearing out much gear and temper. So we have 
reached a point where the Old Man would regard a 
hurricane head wind as something to beat against. 

He wanders about whispering, ‘‘Give me a wind! 
Wind! Come on, now! Why didn’t I ship a Finn and 
make him whistle!” 

The Old Man has a canny eye for his accounts. He 
owns the vessel, and four men forward, a mate, a cook, 
and myself are eating the storeroom empty. With no 
insurance on the four-masted schooner and a narrow 
margin on freights these days, there is no profit in calms. 

We have lost the land again, toward evening. We rock 
in a world of opalescent swells and a glaring sky. This 
water reeks with life. It is a vast laboratory. But the 
covert threat of death lies over everything in sight. The 
sun is in league with all this blue saltiness, creating life 
with a lavish play of rays, life so plentiful that destruc- 
tion loses awfulness. 

Billions of small crabs no bigger than thumbnails 
littered the surface of the sea this morning. They gave a 
purplish tinge to the blueness of the water. One of them, 
brought aboard in a bucket, glared at me with protrud- 
ing eyes and took on a posture of battle with tiny claws. 
Whale food, he knew how to fight. 

A school of porpoises, snorting with the joy of life, 
wheeled upward from the water in graceful parabolas 
and returned beneath the surface after describing tra- 
jectories so perfect that a professor of ballistics would 
cry with joy to behold the beauty of the curves. 

A shark is now dozing in the shadow of our hull, with 
two young, learning wariness and the trade of swift 
slaughter. A whole million of jade dolphins come whirling 
up astern of us in pursuit of supper, flashing to the 
surface like a migrant rainbow, and four flying fish rise 
and plane through the air with terror behind their leaps. 
Their very striving for life’s safety puts them into a new 
and thinner world and necessity drives them to become 
creatures of the air. So here a rainbow is death itself in 
beautiful guise, for such rainbows must eat. And that 
rainbow has to sheer off on a new course. It did not know 
of the dozing sharks. Only here in the Gulf Stream is 
death beautiful. 

A steamer marches by, leaving a thin skirt of white 
wake trailing astern and a smoke pennant marking a 
charcoal line across the blue of a Corot sky. Steam shows 
its efficiency when we have no breath of air to rattle our 
reef points. 

















In the Gulf Stream 


By 
CAPTAIN FREDERICK MOORE 


One of our Grand Cayman men sews at old sails on the 
main deck, threading his needle in sunshine against 
storms which seem too remote for the imagination. The 
other man of the watch, also from a Cayman island, idles 
at the wheel. These men are the descendants of pirates 
and native women, and they talk with a quaint accent, 
but they are born seamen for there is no other profession 
in their tiny land. They are schooled in navigation as 
well as seamanship before the average boy with us begins 
his fractions. 

The Old Man paces what should be the weather side 
and watches with anxious eye the flopping of the gaffs 
overhead and the slatting of his second best suit of sails. 
The deck sways under his feet with terrific lurches while 
the trucks of the masts cut wide ares into the blazing 
sky. The shrouds sigh with weariness. Our boom jaws 
whine under torture for all the sizzling grease on the 
masts. A sheet comes taut, then slacks, and a block gives 
a great thump. That thumping has been with us day 
and night for two weeks like a music of despair. It will 
not end until there is a draft of air that will harden the 
slack canvas. The gaffs snap with shows of temper, 
weary of the rolling to no purpose these many days. 
Our headsails slat from side to side with no force but the 
weight of the thimbles and the sheet blocks. The rudder 
keeps up a dull thudding, complaining against the 
tackles that it should have better work than being 
washed about by the swells. 

But the Old Man will not take in a rag. His sails are 
nets spread to catch the least whiff of air. We are bound 
south, but the Gulf Stream is taking us north at the rate 
of four knots, and we must come back this way again if 
ever we get a wind. 

“Can’t fight weather,” says the Old Man. He sniffs 
after the departing steamer. He knows that steam 
beareth away the victory in a Gulf Stream calm. And as 
we wheel slowly, our head making circles as we drift, the 
helmsman helplessly watches the lubber’s line eight 
points from the proper course. We are lying athwart 
what should be our track south, dancing a rigadoon 
which swings clockwise against the horizon. Below the 
equator we should be turning the other way in a calm. 

Our mate is something better than seventy. He leans 
his elbows on the wheelbox and regards the luff of the 
mizzen, which should be taut with a proper draw of 
wind. He has not put a razor to his face since the calm 
fell upon us. His frosted cheeks and chin have a sug- 
gestion of winter in the Bay of Fundy. It is his own 
private winter, and he has the patience of age. Since he 
shipped as cabin boy he has seen many calms, most of 
them in the Pacific. He has seen too much disaster to fret 
over calms. Sixty years upon the water has made him 
content. His pay goes on, calm or wind, and he clings to 
the old sea saying, ‘‘ More days, more dollars.”’ 

Even the sun wearies of the scratching of our masts 
into the sky, and goes down with a flash of crimson. Our 
decks are wet by the bilge pumps, throbbing to the little 
gas engine, and the air cools with a fragrant saltiness. 
We catch the faint blow of a whale. He has come up after 
supper. The man who comes aft to relieve the wheel 
pauses for a second to select the lee side, not sure which 
is lee. The Old Man’s pacing made his side windward, 
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but he has gone below to look at the barometer, that 
shrine of shipboard. 

The galley smokestack filters out blue smoke. The 
black cook comes on deck for a breath of air, wiping his 
hands on his apron and scanning the sky to the south- 
ward. ‘‘Weather down that way,” he announces. But 
there is no more weather to the south’ard than in any 
other quadrant of the horizon. We see no delight in the 
old sailor saying about a red sky at night. We are tired of 
rocking under red sunsets which do not keep their 
promises. 

We go to supper in the little messroom forward of the 
main cabin, where we can watch the headsails. The 
schooner rolls with regularity and violence, so that 
eating becomes a feat which no landsman could con- 
template without amazement. Even the firedoor of the 
galley stove is cunningly lashed with wire, and the half- 
filled coffeepot erupts at intervals upon the lids, making 
steam, while the cook braces himself in the doorway to 
lift biscuits from a hot pan. 

‘We have to do this,” says the mate, ‘‘so people can 
build woodsheds and hive cows up in barns.”’ He watches 
his cup, and when by careful balancing he gets the liquid 
level, he thrusts his head downward like a hasty wren 
and imbibes. Then he throws a powerful arm against a 
bulkhead and holds himself steady against a long and 
deep roll. ‘‘I hope,’’ he adds, “‘that there’s knotholes in 
the boards we bring back.”’ 

“Tf you’d shave, mister,’’ says the Old Man, while he 
clutches at the pie on his plate, “‘we might get a wind.” 

“We'll git wind, cap’n,”’ declares the cook with a 
Cassandra tone. “ We git it — and have some left over 
for to sell.’””’ He shakes his old head and herds biscuits 
into a bowl deep enough to keep them enclosed, and 
wedges the bowl into the “fiddle” on the table. 

The Cayman men, who eat in a cuddy a few feet from 
us, talk of turtle fishing and hurricanes. Their tiny 
islands are south of Cuba in the very track of tropical 
storms. They seem wistful about hurricanes as if they 
were phenomena which have become extinct. 

On deck again, night comes abruptly. We have stars 
for half an hour, and then the sky is closed by a black 
shutter. The useless wheel is relieved and the lantern is 
lit in the binnacle which looks like a chicken coop. The 
light is visible in only two places— on the heaving 
compass card and in a tiny hole bored in the forward 
side of the coop. This tiny spot serves as a beacon for 
anybody coming aft in darkness and gives a bearing for 
the position of the skylight, the wheel and the hood of 
the companionway. 

Without warning the still air comes to life. There is a 
great tugging and slapping and thudding. The flapping 
fabrics become sculptured ivory as seen under the mate’s 
flashing upward of light from his battery lamp. The deck 
steadies and the lubber’s line in the compass bow] begins 
to march past the points of the card. The vessel swings 
under pressure aloft and we head southeast with a flow 
of warm wind on our cheeks. 

“‘T done tell you we git wind,’”’ comes the cook’s voice 
from the open skylight. He is making the captain’s bed 
and smoking one of the cabin cigars, which is a ritualistic 
sacrifice perfectly understood by the Old Man. The cook 
has been with the skipper so long that the black man is 
reputed to own one of the planks in the vessel. He is a 
great hand at darning socks. 

A stillness comes over the schooner. The rack and ruin 
of the rolling is over, gear is doing what it was made to 
do, hemp and flax doing their duty, and filled with the 
low murmur of drawing with a will. 

“The wind before the rain,” chants the Old Man. He 
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is too disgusted to complete the couplet with ‘H’ist 
your topsails up again.’”’ He is not to be caught by the 
chicane of Gulf Stream weather. He knows Tantalus and 
all his works. He goes below before he can be trapped 
into remarks which might discourage the ancient mate, 
and reads a seed catalog with lurid pictures of tomatoes 
of beam and color beyond all belief. He aspires to grow 
things ashore some distant day. 

“This won’t last,” says the mate, who having the 
deck under all his power, rests his elbows on the wheel- 
box in the darkness and smokes his chinaware pipe. He 
has barely spoken when the wind drops and everything 
falls slack again and the gaffs are again in torment. 

An ‘hour goes by. There is nothing but the faint glow ° 
upward from the compass card reflecting the light of the 
imprisoned lantern. In the blackness we have lost all 
sense of water about us. We are clinging to one end of a 
gigantic pendulum. 

Out of the nothingness about us a new planet comes 
into life. It is only a faint red spot. It rises and falls with 
a gentle undulation, like a baleful will-of-the-wisp in a 
swamp. But we know it for a new world moving along a 
defined orbit. From chaos has come order, even though 
we find a world where none should be — on our star- 
board bow. 

The lookout in the bows reports it without surprise in 
his voice. He might be an astronomer who has predicted 
the appearance of this new heavenly body and therefore 
is only recording what he knew would appear. Astron- 
omers — and lookouts — never allow themselves to be 
startled. 

The mate has already seen the red world. His slippers 
slap along the planking. He grumbles. He would prefer 
not to pick up new worlds in his watch — especially red 
ones to starboard. He knows it is really a steamer’s port 
light, and a little wind to thrust us forward would make 
things awkward for us, as there is little comfort in being 
under the steel bows of a steamer. No sooner do we think 
of it than we get a capful of wind and again we move — 
straight into the track of the steamer. 

We see two white stars above the red planet. They are 
the range lights on the masts of the steamer. These stars 
draw together as we advance, and if they twin into one, 
we will be directly in line with the steamer’s course. We 
know a green world will soon be born, and in that case, 
something must be done or we will be aground on the 
bottom of the Gulf Stream. The wind dies. 

Our skylight has long since lost all signs of light 
trickles from under the canvas covering used at night to 
prevent glare in our eyes. The Old Man has put away 
his seed catalog and is raising tomatoes in some far land. 
The mate does not want to worry him about a trifle like 
a red world and twinning stars to starboard. 

Somebody must be on that steamer’s bridge. We see 
no steamer nor any bridge, but red worlds coming out of 
nothingness on a dark night at sea must have bridges in 
their cosmos. We put our faith in the certain fact that a 
man on that bridge should have a document from the 
government which proves he will see our green light and 
do the proper thing. 

We begin to swing. The red light comes astern of us, 
but we know that it is not a change of course by the 
steamer, for the two stars are steadily closing. The 
steamer is bearing down upon us and we have no power 
to get out of the way. And now we show no light at all 
to the man on the distant bridge. 

“That feller’s asleep,” says the mate. His slippers slap 
the deck as he paces fretfully. Our boom jaws whine 
softly. A sheet comes taut, then slacks. Our headsails 
(Continued on page 96) 
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Direction 
Finding 
on Yachts 


By 


WILLIAM H. HAND, JR. 
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“Seal,” the author’s 63-foot cruiser, was successfully equipped with radio direction finder 


compass or direction finder on small boats a very 
valuable aid to navigation. It is not only reliable 
and dependable when used as one of the primary fac- 
tors, but will give satisfaction when used as a secondary 
factor as a check on other means of navigation. The 
terms “‘radio compass” and “radio direction finder” 
are synonymous, and the terms ‘‘radio position finder”’ 
and “radio pelorus” might also be used; in fact, the 
radio compass may be regarded as a pelorus with 
which bearings may be taken at distances greatly be- 
yond the range of visibility, and this I think may best 
define its use. 
My experience has been with a small compact Ritchie 
unit having dimensions roughly about 15”’ by 12” by 
30”, including rotatable loop attached to the top, and 


pom let me say that I believe the use of the radio 


for use inside the cabin or deckhouse. This particular 
type uses standard AC tubes and operates from a 
rotary converter. The unit in my case was permanently 
fastened in the shelter of my 63-foot motor sailer Seal. 
At the outset I was somewhat skeptical in regard to the 
satisfactory performance of a radio compass on a boat 
of this size. First, I questioned the accuracy — that is, 
whether or not the instrument would meet the require- 
ments necessary to be of any great benefit to me. 
Second, I wondered what effect stays, engine, generator 
and other electrical apparatus would have, not only in 
relation to the bearings, but as a disturbing factor. 
Third, could the instrument be made dependable? 
What effect would moisture, salt water spray and other 
harmful agents have upon such a sensitive and accu- 
rately built piece of apparatus? 

I used this radio compass 
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By RADIO COMPASS 


all last summer and my 
cruising included many trips 
of considerable duration, out 
of sight of land, swordfish- 
ing. Naturally, we met fog 
and, also, we frequently 
found it necessary to estab- 
lish our position with this 
instrument in clear weather 
after several days of cruising 
without seeing land. I am 
satisfied that it is practical, 
remarkably accurate if rea- 
sonably well handled, and 
that its use removes about 
80 per cent of the terrors of 
fog navigation. Were it not 
for the ever present collision 
danger, which nothing but 
extreme caution and vigi- 
lance can prevent, I would 
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Plot of position from three radiobeacon bearings 


place the percentage of free- 
dom from fog worries even 
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“Seal’s” radio direction finder unit 


higher. It frequently enabled me to ‘‘make’”’ harbors 
without fog signals and to establish our position in fair 
weather or foul, day or night, with greater accuracy 
than by any other means yet developed. 

Believing the practical use of this device is not well 
understood by the majority of yachtsmen, I shall 
briefly outline its operation. First, determine off what 
section of the coast you probably are, then refer to the 
Department of Commerce 
chart. Let us assume we are somewhere south of Martha’s 
Vineyard Island. The radiobeacon chart will show the 
nearest beacons are located on Nantucket Lightship, 
Vineyard Sound Lightship and on the S8.E. end of 
Block Island. The beacon chart will also tell you that 
these three stations ‘“‘send’”’ on the same wave length 
in the second quarter of each hour in clear weather, and 
continuously during fog. You will also note that the 
chart shows the figures “1,” “2,” or “3” in squares 
just after the wave length figure. These indicate the 
order of the signals.. You will note that Nantucket 
Lightship has number 1, which means that it sends first, 
for one minute beginning at 15 minutes past the hour, 
followed in turn by Vineyard Sound Lightship, 2, for 
one minute, and then Block Island, 3, for a like period. 
This cycle continues through the entire second quarter 
in clear weather, and is, as stated, continuous in fog. 


“Radiobeacon System” 


(Continued on page 118) 
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The Motor Sailer “Bluebill”’ 


Designed by William H. Hand, Jr., of 
New Bedford, for James C. Spring, of 
Boston, the motor sailer “Bluebill” was 
built last season at East Boothbay, Maine. 
She is 60 feet 6 inches long over all, 54 feet 
5 inches on the water line, 15 feet beam and 
5 feet draft. The photograph at the left 
shows her driving along under sail and 
power, and standing up like a church, 
while below are views of the spacious deck- 
house, with the steering wheel and the radio 
compass, and the comfortable quarters 
for the owner below decks. Her engine is a 
175 h.p. Hall-Scott “Explorer” with a 3:1 
reduction gear 
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Motor Sailer or Auxiliary? 


By 





FREDERIC A. FENGER 


HEN I was asked, recently, to design a motor 

sailer for a West Coast yachtsman who wanted 

a ‘60-40 maverick,”’ as he put it, “‘and be sure 
the big end of it goes aloft’? — showing that at least he 
was something more of a sailor than a cow-puncher — 
an old hanker of mine came back to life. To fashion a 
rig, comfortable as an old shoe, for wearing in strong 
breezes, from which one might fly all manner of light 
sails — hanging them up one by one like so many pieces 
of washing in back yard zephyrs — when one were in 
the mood for such a gambol. Something with which the 
oldster could play at sail carrying, and get some fun out 
- it without straining the valves of that old pump of 

is. 

Short-handed as we were on Diablesse — at times 
there were just the two of us — it was ever a new delight 
to bring her kites on deck when the wind fell off and 
the course was right. A leisurely business of making up 
the jib into a comfortable saddle to sit astride while 
hanking on the big ballooner that came out of its bag 
as though it were a huge reluctant python, unnaturally 
pale from its unwonted confinement and altogether 
lethargic from gorging a whole troop of some small prey 
that bulged, crescendo and diminuendo, from end to 
end, between its confining stops. Gradually it showed 
some interest in things and miraculously crawled up the 
under side of the stay. Then a disembowelling yank on 
the sheet magically transformed his snakeship into a 
useful member of society. After a fresh pipeful, the re- 
maining lowers were handed and the preposterous 
“fisherman”’ spread from topmast to topmast, its clew 
sweeping almost to the end of the main boom. How 
those loose-footed sails took the roll out of her, stretch- 
ing her away in the lightest of airs! 

Having planted our church in the center of the village, 
then, my logical solution was to apply my “Main 
Trys’l” rig with the deckhouse snugged between the 
masts where, conforming to stay and sheer, the normal 
arrangement is left undisturbed but for the mizzen 
stays’l whose center can well afford to be brought up 
slightly toward the level of the two end sails. Thus an 
adequate spread of 1434 feet is carried inboard, the 
mainmast standing no more than her over all length 
above the rail cap — a conservative height for such a 
vessel. For easy driving, the displacement was kept 
down to a comfortable minimum — the temptation 
being to over-displace craft of this size without deriving 


any tangible benefit in the way of accommodation — 
and with a fairly generous beam but easy bilges, a long 
lead shoe of 14,000 pounds, tanks winged out, the 
motor set well down in the middle of her, together with 
some trimming ballast, stability is assured on a draft of 
six feet. 

Two easily can handle her, the largest unit being the 
“main trys’l” of 457 feet, which is jigged down at the 
tack after the hoist is made. The split sprit, with a 
permanent lift to the halliard shackle, goes up on the 
track with the sail — as it should — there being provis- 
ion aloft to take the strain of the slide-bridge off the 
track. It is controlled by vangs to prevent slatting in 
light airs. All sheets come to winches and are belayed on 
a pin rail at the after end of the house, except that of the 
mizzen which is trimmed from the cockpit. One need 
only mount the top of the deckhouse to furl the mizzen 
stays’l, after its boom is settled in the gallows frame. 
So much, then, for the ‘‘old shoe”’ part of it. 

Stepped as they are in this rig— the masts are 
brought almost as closely together as in a schooner 
but with their positions reversed, for she is really a 
“‘schooner-ketch’”’ — an excellent opportunity is af- 
forded to carry light sails. First there is a pair of Cap- 
tain Waller’s “Twin Spinnakers,’ with their tacks 
well forward and their luffs (the inboard edges of these 
sails) spread apart to insure efficient independent 
action. Their total spread is 864 feet, the booms going 

























The sail plan with 
the main trysail rig 


The crew's quarters, 
galley, bachelor’s 
stateroom and 
engine room 














up on tracks and being steeved with lifts so that the 
spinnakers can be set flying — but with no heft of gear 
or wind in them — before the after guys are hauled 
upon. In handing, the sails come down through “hoop- 
brailers,’”’ and the booms are lowered independently. 
These high-clewed ‘“‘T wins,” of course, replace the now 
outmoded squaresail for jogging directly down wind. 

Then there is an old-fashioned balloon jib spreading 
from almost the entire length of the upper stay nearly 
to the mizzenmast. Set on the main trys’l track, with 
its head following under the spring stay, is a bastard 
fisherman sheeted to the end of the mizzen boom (the 
mizzen being handed and the boom clamped in the lee 
clumsy hollow of the gallows frame) so that the clew-end 
covers almost all of the after triangle. A tidy bit of sail 
for such a craft — 1200 feet — but as the luff is cap- 
tured on the track and the head brails down, there is 
less trouble in handling this sail than an ordinary 
fisherman of smaller size, set flying. 

And so there is ample scope for the windjamming 
owner to “‘spread a great clew,” to the tune of 2040 
feet when he feels like it, while under ordinary condi- 
tions the rig is snug enough, with but 977 feet in the 
three lowers for dusty going while the two end sails 
bring it down to 756 feet in a hard chance. The rig 
being reefless, any further shortening will call for heav- 
ing to under a trys’l set on the mizzen stay. 

In the deckhouse, which stands but four feet high 
above the deck, or about the latitude of one’s third 
weskit button — you can rest an elbow comfortably 
over its rail while deciding whether it will be a Man- 
hattan or one of those Dominica Topets when you go 
below — is the owner’s cabin with double and single 
berths. Sliding doors open this upon the wardroom 
where the forward steering wheel is located. To aid the 
helmsman in dodging moorings when looking for an 
anchorage in a crowded harbor, there is a small luff- 
hatch in the top of the deckhouse — just forward of the 
wheel and hooded with a cowl — through which a pair 
of mirrors bend his range of vision close in to the bow. 

















Inboard profile and plan, showing the owner’s quarters aft, the deckhouse, and the deck forward 















































Under sail, the ketch will normally be steered from the 
cockpit. In wet going, however, the forward wheel can 
be used, the after leaches being conned from a single 
mirror with the cowl reversed. This has already been 
tried out. And the cowl is leakproof. 

Going below forward, there is a small lobby just abaft 
the mainmast with a door to starboard to the galley, 
while on the port hand is a bachelor’s stateroom and its 
adjoining toilet. There are two berths in the forecastle. 

Aft, three steps lead down to another lobby with bath 
and toilet rooms abreast. Then a large double stateroom 
with two berths, two transoms and ample locker space. 

From the cockpit, while seated, the man at the wheel 
can follow the luff of the fore-stays’1 — over the top of 
the house — to about four feet from the tack; standing, 
he can see within a foot of the stem head. This stem 
head is carried well up, affording a longer foot to the 
forestays’l, thus increasing its area while also it gives 
better clearance for the head stay. 

There is 4 feet 6 inches clear headroom in the engine 
compartment which is entered from the galley. Further 
access, for overhauling, is gained through hatches 
directly over the engine and the removal of the steps. 

The motor, a Sterling ‘‘CD-435” Crankless Diesel, 
directly driving a three-bladed airfoil wheel at 1500 
r.p.m., is set level and could be placed somewhat lower. 
In its contemplated position, however, there is sufficient 
depth to build up a laminated bed, topped with 6-inch 
monel metal channels at the after end and a monel 
bridge at the forward end in order to insure an almost 
complete absorption of what little vibration the makers 
claim for this new power-type. In calm, a speed of close 
upon ten knots is expected. 

With a captain-engineer and a Chinese cook, the 
owner will cruise from Alaskan waters to the Gulf of 
California — that Vermillion Sea of pearls and romance 
where salt water fishing of the best is found. 

Her dimensions are: l.o.a., 60’-0”; lw.l., 52’-0”; 
beam, 16’-0”; draft, 6’-0”’; sail area, 1434 sq. ft.; twin 
spinnakers, 864 sq. ft.; light sails, 2040 sq. ft. 
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Photos by M. Rosenfeld 


Start of Class A in the Sanctioned Dinghy Regatta held by the Manhasset Bay Yacht Club on April first 


Along With the Frostbiters 


ITH the unusual and unexpected January freeze-up com- 
pletely paralyzing Frostbite dinghy racing in all harbors 
from Boston to New York, a few of the hardier and more en- 
thusiastic sailors took to home-made ice boats, built overnight 
and equipped with dinghy sails. The rank and file bided thei: 
time and, with the first thaw, trotted out their dinks and “went 
to it” with a burst of enthusiasm heightened by the long lay-off. 
Larchmont Harbor was the first to be free of ice. The first re- 
gatta brought out some eighteen boats, which raced all day, 
finishing up in a nor’west squall which dunked or disabled half 
the fleet and sent the committee boat on a hurried rescue trip, 
the finishers doing their best to rub their noses against a finish- 
ing mark almost enclosed by an ice floe dislodged by the squall 
and a high tide. 
, The two-day Sanctioned Regatta held at Bristol on March 
24th and 25th brought out a fleet of 35 dinks, hailing from Bos- 
ton, Narragansett Bay, Essex, New York and way stations. 








Reasonably balmy weather greeted the racers, though the wind 
on both days was light and fluky. Notwithstanding the uncer- 
tainties of the wind, Fifi, in Class A, cleaned up six straight 
races on the opening day, and Softy, in Class B, did practically 
as well, getting five firsts and a second. On the second day the 
same boats had no difficulty in “cleaning up”’ in their respective 
classes, though they did not quite equal their showings of the 
first day. Following is the summary of the Bristol Regatta: 
Crass A (first ten) — Fifi, Sam Wetherill, Larchmont, 97 
points; Filalet, Bill Dyer, Narragansett Bay, 82; Liza, Walter 
Rowe, Essex, 82; Nutshell, Peter Geddes, Narragansett Bay, 81; 
Fidelity, H. T. Meneely, Manhasset Bay, 77; Padded Cell, 
Arnold Hoffman, Narragansett Bay, 71; Popeye, W. G. Thurber, 





“Fifi,” champion of the Class A dinghies, designed by 
Alden 

Left. “Softy,” the Potter-designed Class B dinghy 

champion, sailed by Cornelius Shields 














Narragansett Bay, 57; Snow Plow, Jack Holt, Essex, 52; Wee 
Stitch, Ed Parsons, Narragansett Bay, 50; Cublet, Marston 
Keeler, Narragansett Bay, 49. 

Cuass B (first ten) — Softy, Corny Shields, Larchmont, 97 
points; Martin, Morgan Harris, Boston, 88; Mae West, Dick 
Hill, Larchmont, 87; Jade, John Lane, Narragansett Bay, 80; 
Little Dipper, F. J. Mather, Boston, 70; Humdink, Sidney 
Herreshoff, Narragansett Bay, 66; Utility, George Ratsey, 
Larchmont, 60; Huskie, Bill Inslee, Larchmont, 59; Kitty, A. L. 
Smithers, Greenwich, 57; Pansey, Chandler Hovey, Jr., Boston, 
54 points. 

++ + 


The Manhasset Bay Yacht Club held a successful Sanctioned 

Regatta on March 30th and 31st, and April 1st. The first day, 
Friday, saw a dozen or so boats battling in a fresh breeze 
and a lop of sea. Friday night a miserable ‘‘nor’easter”’ 
set in, and Saturday morning, with a 45-miler blowing, 
and increasing every minute, and an adverse weather 
report, the committee wisely called off the racing for the 
day. On Sunday it cleared, and a fine fleet saw fine racing 
all afternoon, the light airs of the morning making racing 
practically impossible, though the Manhasset and Essex 
teams managed to complete one dismal, drifting team 
race, taking nearly two hours to sail two miles. The Essex 
team captured the morning race, but the Manhasset 
team came back strong in an afternoon affair, the final 
point score resulting in a win for Essex by the scant 
margin of four points. 
_ In the individual racing on the third day Fifi won in 
Class A with a 10-point lead over Bluenose, while Softy 
nosed out Eskimo III by a single point in Class B. Fol- 
lowing is the summary: 

Crass A — Fifi, Sam Wetherill, 64 points; Blue Nose, 
Hank Meneely, 54; Igloo, Oscar Tyson, 52; Sandpiper, 
Egbert Moxham, 39; Liza, Walter Rowe, 38; Stingaree, 
Egbert Moxham, Jr., 37; Banshee II, Ed Devlin, 35; 
Fanny Dunker, Mrs. Helen Hill, 34; Kerchoo, Ben Harri- 
son, 27; Shivver, Howard Krous, 21; Katink, Alex Gest, 
Jr., 20; Pneumonia, Dave Morrison, 15; Blizzard, O. H. 
Chalkley, 11. 

Ciass B — Softy, Corny Shields, 44 points; Eskimo 
III, Ted Clark, 43; Fancy Pants, Frank Campbell, 38; 
Mae West, Dick Hill, 32; Jetsam, Sam Register, 32; Ice 
Pick II, Harry Hall, 27; Nahli, Sam Willis, 19; No 
Trump, Jack Prokop, 18; Penguin, Jim Moore, 14; Fly- 
wheel, Gordon Curry, 4. 

Team score — Essex, 38; Manhasset Bay, 34. 





H. L. Doherty’s “D-Two” won the Cruiser Handicap at Miami. She is an a.c.f. 38-footer 
with a pair of 175 h.p. Scripps engines 
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Canada’s Cup Race in August 


FTER an interval of two years, the Canada’s Cup will be 

sailed for on Lake Ontario, beginning August 20th, when 

the Royal Canadian Yacht Club will again try to wrest posses- 
sion of the famous trophy from the Rochester Yacht Club. 

We understand that the EFight-Metre Invader IJ, built in 
1932 by William Fife, will be the Canadian representative, and 
that Thomas K. Wade will be her skipper. Captain Wade has 
been sailing in the ‘‘P”’ Class off Toronto for several years. 
Rochester has several Eight-Metres from which to choose a 
defender. In 1932, William B. Castle successfully defended 
with Conewago, built in 1930 for the defense that year. She was 
beaten out in the trials, however, and Thisbe, sailed by W. P. 
Barrows, successfully defended in 1930. 


George Vanderbilt and Miss Lucille Parsons out for an afternoon spin 
on Biscayne Bay. Miss Parsons is the daughter of J. Lester Parsons, 
owner of the cruiser “Pleiades” 
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Edwin Levick 


Wilson Marshall 


S Commodore of the Larchmont Yacht Club for four years, 
from 1906 to 1909, and as the winner of the great Trans- 
atlantic Race of 1905, Wilson Marshall, who died at his home, 
“Marina,” at Bridgeport, Connecticut, March 29th, will be best 
remembered by yachtsmen. He was sixty-four years of age. 
Although he still retained an interest in yachting, and owned 
the power cruiser Ansantawae at the time of his death, he had 
not taken an active part in the sport for several years. 

During the time he owned the three-masted schooner yacht 
Atlantic, which was built- for him from designs by William 
Gardner, Mr. Marshall was one of the outstanding figures in 
yachting. It was in her that he won the race for the German 
Emperor’s Cup in 1905, during which the grand schooner set a 
record of 12 days 4 hours for the course from Sandy Hook to 
Land’s End that has never since been equalled under sail. On 
one day of this passage Atlantic made 347 nautical miles, or an 
average of 14.76 knots for the 231% hours, noon to noon. The 
Cup, presented by the then German Emperor, was supposed 
to be of gold, but it is said that during the war it was turned 
over to the Red Cross, and was found to be only gold-covered 
pewter, and netted the organization but $35. Before owning the 
present Atlantic, now the property of Gerard Lambert, Mr. 
Marshall owned a smaller schooner of that name built in 1886 
as a sloop for the defense of the America’s Cup by a syndicate 
of Atlantic Yacht Club members. 








An early launching. 
“Aweigh,” designed 
for L. M. Balliere, 
of Baltimore, by 
Sparkman & Ste- 
phens, taking the 
water at the yard of 
her builder, M. M. 
Davis. She is 47 
feet long over all and 
is powered with a 
Gray 4-20 


Mr. Marshall had a son, Wilson Marshall, Jr., killed in the 
Great War, and this loss weighed so heavily that he never 
actively went back into yachting, although he retained his 
membership in the New York and the Larchmont Yacht Clubs, 
and the Algonquin Club. 
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Busy Season Ahead on Buzzards Bay 


HE New Bedford Yacht Club, with two stations on Buz- 

zards Bay, is laying plans for a busy summer afloat, when 
many more yachts will be in commission than during the past 
two years. Many of the larger schooners will be back in the 
racing, and enlarged fleets are assured in Class S and in the 
Fisher’s Island One-Design Class. 

On May 30th the Annual Memorial Day race for auxiliaries 
will be sailed on the Bay, starting off Padanaram breakwater. 
June 16th will see the start of the annual 100-mile Whaler’s 
Race around Block Island for the Commodore’s Trophy, which 
is an oil painting of a whale ship by Frank Vining Smith. The 
course is from Padanaram to Hen and Chickens Lightvessel, 
around Nomansland Buoy, around Block Island and back. 

Race week, an event always popular with yachtsmen, is 
scheduled for August 21st to 23rd, and during July and August 
series races will be held every Wednesday and Saturday. Two 
cruises are scheduled, one to Edgartown, July 28th, and one 
over Labor Day to Menemsha Bight and the eastward. 





R. A. Stranahan, Prince Ruspoli and George H. Townsend during the 
international regatta at Palm Beach 

Left. The “Matthews sailer” under way on Lake Worth. This is the first 
picture under sail of this model, which made its appearance at the recent 
Motor Boat Show in New York City 




























Charles Cabot’s “Felix II,” winner of the 1932 Albany-New York race, and William Feldhusen’s “ N-8,” 1933 victor. Who will win this month? 


Bermuda Yachts Make Clean Sweep 


HE four Interclubs which were taken to Bermuda to race 

against the local team, met defeat in four straight races, 
both in light weather and in a breeze of wind. The Bermudians 
won the first day’s race by 2014 points to 15, the second by 1814 
to 18, the third by 2114 to 14, and the fourth and final race by 
2014 to 16. In an informal race sailed after the conclusion of the 
series, the Long Island Sound yachts again met defeat. 

The American yachts were the Gull, Susan, Sue Z and Nancy 
while the Bermuda team was made up of the Starling, Cardinal, 
Cyric II and Longtail. 

+ + + 


The Albany Marathon 


ACH year since 1928, when John Griffin tried his hand at 
starting the season in April by offering a prize for the best 
time made by an outboard motor boat for the 132-mile dash 
from Albany to New York, the first power boat race in northern 
waters has been this classic event. That year it was not a con- 
ventional race but time trials on April 14th, 15th, 21st and 22nd. 
Kirk Ames covered the course the first day at 27.9 m.p.h., and 


Bermuda News Bureau 


One of the Sound Interclubs starting the voyage to Bermuda aboard the 


Furness liner “Monarch of Bermuda” 


Right. Philip LeBoutillier, owner of the new Bermuda racer “Stormy 


Weather,” is as ardent a fisherman as he is a yachtsman 





M. Rosenfeld 


this looked good until Earl D. Widegren came through on the 
last day with his streamlined Baby Olds to capture the Haynes- 
Griffin Trophy at a 29.8-mile pace. 

Since then the race has been an annual event and has at- 
tracted the cream of outboard drivers from all over the country. 
Speeds increased steadily until 1932, when Charles Cabot, with 
his home made Felix II, led J. C. Walier across the line by a 
single second and hung up a record of 2:56:39, a 44.4-mile pace. 
Last year conditions were adverse and W. Feldhusen could not 
do better than 40.6. 

The race this year is scheduled to start May 13th, at 7.00 a.m., 
from the Albany Yacht Club and finish off the Colonial 
Yacht Club, New York. It will be run on a handicap basis in 
Classes A, B, C, and F. Class X boats have not yet established 
past performance records sufficient for equitable handicapping. 
A new class this year will be for outboard “service runabouts.” 
The contest is being run under the auspices of the Middle At- 
lantic Outboard Association, William Rozett, Commodore. 
Charles F. Chapman is general chairman and the other mem- 
bers of the Race Committee are: Commodores V/m. Rozett, 
James 8. Y. Tyson, Harvey E. Hauptner and Charles C. Alex- 
ander, Secretary. There will be many prizes offered, both in the 
amateur and professional divisions. 
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EDITORIAL 


The Bermuda Race 


HE Bermuda Race this year will hold unusual in- 

terest because of the new rule of measurement un- 
der which it is to be run. How existing yachts will fare 
under the new rule is not known, except in a general 
way. Except in individual cases they should rate, in 
comparison with other existing yachts, about as they 
did before. Two or three boats have been built this year 
to the rule, and as far as is known at this writing they 
will have no advantage in the matter of rating because 
of the fact that they were built with the race in view. 
However, the race to Bermuda will give us a better idea 
of how the rule works. 

It looks as if there would be a large fleet at the start- 
ing line. The easing of the depression will see many more 
yachts in commission, and we should not be surprised 
to find thirty-five or more owners who fit out for the 
run to the Onion Patch in June. However, we shall 
know more about the actual starters by the time the 
next issue of YACHTING is made up. But if anyone is 
thinking of going he should make up his mind now. Six 
weeks is none too long a time in which to get a yacht in 
shape for the race and recruit a crew. And a good crew 
and good equipment and thorough preparation are half 
the battle. 


+ + « 


Protesting 


ARYING views regarding the ethies of the gentle 

art of protesting have appeared in the pages of 
YacuHTING recently, and more articles on this highly 
controversial subject are in hand, waiting to see the 
light and set forth the views of their authors. These 
reveal about as many shades of opinion as there are 
writers. 

But what strikes one most forcibly in many of these 
is the suggestion of vindictiveness which (often uncon- 
sciously) colors the viewpoint. It is no exaggeration to 
state that the majority of protests are made in the heat 
of keen competition and into them goes more personal 
animosity than does a genuine desire to have the rules 
understood and observed. There must be rules, of 
course, and they must be enforced impartially. Protests 
are necessary — frequently. But what matters most, 
as we see it, is the spirit in which the protest is made. 
If the object of the protest is enforcement of the rules, 
then it should be easy to agree upon facts and to present 
the protest without the feeling of personal grievance 
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which today underlies many such cases brought before 
committees. Almost never do both sides agree upon the 
facts, the viewpoint of each side being colored by the 
personal animosity that instantly seems to develop 
between protestor and protested, even though the in- 
dividuals concerned may have been the best of friends. 

After all, yacht racing is only a game we are playing. 
We should play it for the game’s sake rather than treat 
it as a serious business. And, while the object is to win 
by superior skill and judgment, this objective is too 
often lost sight of once the starting gun has sounded. 
Too many promising racing classes, and some racing 
organizations as well, have gone on the rocks due to 
the spirit in which the game was played and to a lack 
of conciliation towards divergent viewpoints. Too much 
protesting, whether justified or not, always leads to 
hard feeling. Bickerings and disagreements kill that 
harmony which makes for success in either work or play. 
Misunderstandings there will always be, and divergent 
viewpoints. It depends on how we meet them whether 
the road is easy or hard, the wind fair or foul. There- 
fore, when you protest, see to it that you do it without 
animosity and in the spirit of the game. 


Re fe 
Amateur Vs. Professional 


EADING accounts of old time races, along in the 
seventies, eighties and nineties, for instance, one 
is struck by the dominance of the professional skipper. 
In those days the professional was the real sailorman; 
the amateur was only a weak reflection of him. Indeed, 
the owner was often merely a passenger in his own 
yacht. The reason is not far to seek; the professional, 
sailing all the time, year in and year out, summer and 
winter, was the better man. The amateur sailed during 
the few short months of the yachting season; the pro- 
fessional, when not yachting, spent his time in coaster 
or fisherman. 

Nowadays, however, the work boat is a power-driven 
vessel and the professional, even though he go to sea 
between seasons, lacks the opportunity to practice the 
delicate art of coaxing the last fraction of a knot out of 
a craft propelled by canvas alone. Then, too, the ama- 
teur today starts early, sailing his own small boat and 
getting the feel of her so that he knows when she is 
doing her best. In fact, he sails much more than the pro- 
fessional and, consequently, becomes a better man at 
the helm. Today, even the Cup yachts are handled by 
amateurs, and perfectly handled, too. 














IN THE WORLD OF YACHTING 








EDWIN H. TUCKER 


HE man who correlates the varied activities uf the Cruising Club of America, 

Edwin H. Tucker, is so well known to cruising and ocean racing yachtsmen 
as hardly to need an introduction through this page. As chairman of the race 
committee of that organization for several years, he has been largely responsible 
for the efficient handling of the Club’s Bermuda Race and of the Transatlantic 
Race of 1931. 

Mr. Tucker’s yachting career began nearly forty years ago when he owned and 
sailed a 21-foot cat boat on New York’s lower bay at a time when that body of 
water saw more boating activity than it does today. Subsequently, he sailed other 
small boats on the Hudson River, and for several years he owned the auxiliary 
sloop “ Theyda,”’ in which he cruised on Long Island Sound and off the lower 
New England Coast. She was followed by the cutter ‘‘ Susie,” and in 1906 he 
bought the auxiliary sloop “‘Ramallah”’ in which he cruised extensively, and 
raced occasionally, for some ten years. 

Wide and varied have been Mr. Tucker’s yachting activities and he has been a 
tireless worker in many organizations identified with the sport of yacht racing. 
For seven years he was secretary of the yachting department of the New York 
Athletic Club, and a delegate to the Yacht Racing Association of Long Island 
Sound. He served as chairman of the race committee of that club as well as of the 
New Rochelle and Harlem Yacht Clubs, and of the Lloyd’s Harbor Club, of which 
he was one of the founders. For five years he served as secretary of the Yacht 
Racing Association of Long Island Sound and for the past eleven years he has 
been Secretary-Treasurer of the Cruising Club of America. 
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HE YACHT shown on the accompanying plans, 

designed by the Luders Construction Co., is now 
under construction at the company’s yard in Stamford, 
Conn. The principal dimensions of the new boat are as 
follows: length over all, 38’ 5’; length on water line, 
37’ 0’; extreme beam, 11’ 0’’; draft of water, 3’ 10’. The 
boat is building for Robert C. MacCorkle and is sched- 


uled for delivery to the 
owner on June Ist. 

As the plans show, she 
has a raised deck forward, 
abaft which is a wide cabin 
trunk with a deck shelter 
abaft the end of the trunk. 
The bridge deck is under 
the standing roof of this 
shelter and the cockpit, 
further aft, is at a lower 
level. It is watertight and 
self bailing. The deck shel- 
ter is fitted with a wind- 
shield forward and a win- 
dow on each side. At the 
after end of the cockpit is 
a cushioned seat extending 
full width. A deck plate 
gives access to the lazarette. 

The arrangement below 
deck shows a double state- 
room forward, with lockers 
at its forward end and a 
bureau between, and a 
high built-in berth on each 
side. Under the berths are 
drawers which will provide 


stowage for considerable clothing, while in the after 
starboard corner of the room is a hanging locker. Next 


























A 38-Foot Motor Sailer 


ing installed, while the starboard side of the yacht is 
given to the main saloon. This has a wardrobe at its 
forward end, while outboard and aft are cushioned 
transom seats. The outboard seat may be extended 
inboard to form a berth. A mahogany folding table is 
fitted. Full headroom under the deck beams has been 
maintained throughout the cabin. 





The new boat carries a jib-headed rig 
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The yacht is framed with 
oak and has oak keel and 
deadwood, while the deck 
is of Port Orford cedar, 
finished bright. Bronze 
fastenings are used through- 
out. The house is of ma- 
hogany and has been kept 
low for the sake of ap- 
pearance, giving the effect 
of a larger boat. The ballast 
is lead, all placed on the 
keel except for a small 
amount inside for trimming 
purposes. The spars are 
hollow, and the rigging is 
of stainless steel wire rope. 
All hardware is of bronze. 
Merriman blocks and those 
manufactured by the build- 
ers are used and the sails 
are by Burrows. The yacht 
is ketch rigged with jib- 
headed main and mizzen. 

The engine, a Gray 4-56 
with reduction gear, is in- 
stalled under the bridge 
deck between watertight 


bulkheads, and the engine ‘compartment is protected 
from fire by a Lux system.; A Hyde feathering wheel is 
to the stateroom is the galley, on the port side. This is fitted. The designed speed is about 9 m.p.h. The gaso- 
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Accommodation plan of the motor sailer building for Mr. Robert C. MacCorkle 


compact and is equipped with a large ice box, a small 
stove, a sink and dresser, and the usual outfit of dish 
racks, pot lockers, and so on. Abaft the galley and on the 
same side of the ship is a toilet room with Sands’ plumb- 


line tanks are of 140 gallons capacity and the water- 
tanks hold 90 gallons. 

The yacht is steered by a wheel in the deck shelter 
when under power and by the tiller aft when under sail. 


The plans reproduced in this section are the property of the designers under 
whose name they appear. Further information concerning any design should 


be addressed direct to the naval architect in question. 



























































YACHT that will bear 

watching in this year’s 
Bermuda Race is now well 
advanced in construction. She 
is from designs by Sparkman 
and Stephens of New York 
and is being built by Henry 
Nevins, Inc., of City Island, 
N. Y., for Rear Commodore 
R. J. Schaefer of Larchmont. 
She is 56’ 3” over all; 40’ 0” 
l.w.l.; 13’ 0’’ extreme beam; 7’ 
10” draft. 

The rig is modern, with 
hollow spars, and the total 
sail area is 1143 square feet. 
Of this, 883 are in the main- 
sail and 260 in the jib. The 
rig is short on the base line 
and all inboard so that she 
carries a permanent backstay. 

The house is fairly long and 
low, with the companionway 
leading down into a lobby, 
with lockers to starboard and 
a toilet room to port. Aft is a 


“Edlu,” a Bermuda Race Contestant 








The lines show 


an easy form 

































The rig is all in- 
board and suggests 
that of a modern 
racing yacht 



























































Accommodation plan of the new cutter for Rear Commodore R. J. Schaefer 





roomy double stateroom with 
bureau, seat lockers and hang- 
ing lockers. Forward is the 
main cabin, with a fixed berth 
outboard on each side, with 
extension transom berths in 
front of them, buffet and 
hanging lockers. Next forward 
is the galley, extending the 
full width of the yacht and 
equipped with Shipmate gas 
range, large ice box, monel 
sink and dresser, etc. The 
forecastle has two pipe berths, 
toilet, and wash basin and 
lockers. The engine, a Gray 
“Fisherman Four,” is in- 
stalled aft and is fitted with a 
“V” drive. The propeller is 
under the port quarter. 

Edlu, as she has been 
named, will be handled in the 
Bermuda Race by R. N. 
Bavier and in the crew will be 
Butler Whiting, L. Reybine 
and James Merrill. 
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The boat has toilet room and galley forward and a large cockpit with a standing roof over part of it 


The 1934 Richardson Day Cruisabout 


HIS boat, built by Richardson Boat Co., Inc., is 32’ windows protect the helmsman. Forward, under the 

long and 9’ 6” beam. The forward part of the huge cabin trunk, are a galley and a roomy toilet. The engine, 
cockpit is protected by a standing roof while the after a Gray 6~75, is amidships under a hatch. The boat’s 
part is clear for fishing. A raking windshield and side designed speed is 13-14 m.p.h. 
























Another Casey Auxiliary 


N BUILDING this latest member of its long line of 
auxiliaries, The Casey Boat Building Co., of Fair- 
haven, Mass., has aimed to produce a comfortable and 
safe family cruiser, able to face bad weather if caught 
out and also sail well. The new boat is 36’ 0” over all, 
31’ 6144” 1.w.l., 11’ 0” beam and 4’ 6” draft. She is 
framed with oak and planked with 114” fir, the planking 
running the full length of the boat. Cabin trunk and 
deckhouse are of pine, painted, and hatches and deck 
trim are of varnished mahogany. The engine is a 6-51 
Gray, with 2:1 reduction gear, turning a feathering pro- 
peller. Gas and water tanks are of tinned copper. 
There is a stateroom forward, toilet room, wardrobes 
and a main cabin sleeping four, two on fixed berths and 
two on extension transom berths. Aft is the galley, with 
coal stove and sink to port and ice chest to starboard. 
The cockpit is roomy and has a deck shelter forward. wt 




















Outboard profile and 
cabin plan of the 
Casey 36-foot 


auxiliary 
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HE accompanying plans of an auxiliary yawl were 
drawn by John G. Alden of Boston for the Quincy 
Adams Yacht Yard and the boat is now being built by 
that organization as a standardized fast cruiser. Her 
principal dimensions are as follows: length over all, 42’ 


9”; length on water line, 
30’ 0”; beam, extreme, 
10’ 3”; draft, 6’ 0’. The 
model shows an easily 
driven hull with sharp 
sections forward and a 
fairly fine stern, a boat 
which should show a 
pretty turn of speed in 
both light weather and in 
heavy going. Construc- 
tion is distinctly high 
grade — the type of work 
to which the builders are 
accustomed — and no 
reasonable expense is be- 
ing spared to insure an 
excellent job. Keel and 
framing are of white oak, 
the planking is double, of 
mahogany, and the deck 
is teak, the boat being 
bronze fastened through- 
out. There are 10,000 
pounds of lead on the 
keel. 

The rig is modern and 
simple, the total sail area 
being 894 square feet, 
225 in the jib, 475 in the 
mainsail and 136 in the 
mizzen. The main boom 


is short and a permanent backstay leads from the head 
of the mainmast to the mizzenmast near the deck. The 
booms are high enough to give good room under them. 




















The Newest Fast Cruiser by Alden 


Below decks the accommodations are surprisingly 
ample considering the water line length of the boat. 
Forward is a comfortable double stateroom with good 
headroom. To starboard is a locker and hanging space 
and to port is a completely equipped toilet room. The 
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The new yaul carries a modern rig 











Considering the water line length of the boat, there is an unusual amount of room below 


main cabin has a transom 
berth on each side and, 
if more berths are wanted, 
folding uppers may be 
easily fitted. The galley 
is located aft and is 
equipped with Shipmate 
range, sink, ice box, dish 
racks and so on. On the 
starboard side aft is a 
single stateroom, which 
can be used by a paid 
hand if desired. It is 
fitted with a toilet and 
there is plenty of room 
for hanging up oilskins, 
etc. The house ‘s narrow 
and low and there is 
ample space to stow a 
dinghy bottom up on 
top of it. 

The motor, a 4-20 re- 
duction gear Kermath, 
will be installed abaft the 
galley. This engine 
should drive the boat 
about 7 miles an hour 
under power alone. A 
hatch in the bridge deck 
gives access to the engine 
and to the lazarette. 

For those who prefer a 


cutter rig, a second plan is being drawn but unless 
changes are made during construction the first boat 
will be completed as a yawl. 
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Trim One-Design Sloop 


HIS handsome little centerboard sloop, designed by 
Charles D. Mower of New York for the Richmond 
County Yacht Club of Staten Island, N. Y., is 18’ 9” 
long over all, 14’ 0” l.w.1., 6’ 7’ beam and 7” draft. Her 
sail area is 204 sq. ft., of which 147 is in the mainsail and 
57 in the jib. The lines are easy, and the boat should 
travel well and be handy to maneuver. The cockpit is 
roomy for a boat of her size, so that she should be a fine 
craft for afternoon sailing as well as for racing. 
Ten of these boats are under construction by the 
Skaneateles Boat & Canoe Company and are to be 
delivered this season. 


ELOW are the plans of a roomy motor boat which 
the builders, The Marblehead Boat Corporation of 
Biddeford, Maine, have christened the Marblehead 
Sportster. She is 30’ over all, 9’ 6’ extreme beam, and 
2’.6”’ draft. Since the boat is designed for day running, 
the cockpit is exceptionally large, being 17’ 8” long, with 
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/¥ Sheer, half breadth, 
f F body and deck plans 
/ of one-design sloop. 
The sail plan (be- 

/ low) shows a modern 

/ oht and efficient rig 
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A Standardized Day Cruiser 


a commodious shelter over the forward half of it. The 
accommodations below consist merely of toilet room and 
galley. Hatches give access to engine and steering gear. 
Forward is a roomy rope locker, reached through a 
hatch in the raised deck. With the cockpit kept clear for 
chairs, a good sized party may be carried for short runs. 
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Outboard profile and accommodation plan of 30-foot day cruiser 
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Outboard profile and accommodation plan of the new 30-foot Chris-Craft cruiser 


The 30-Foot Chris-Craft Family Cruiser 


HE motor cruiser shown above was developed after 

an intensive study of the smaller cruising power 
boats built by the Chris-Craft Corporation by its 
president, Jay W. Smith. Mr. Smith has recently spent 
several months in southern waters, observing the 
performance of his company’s boats and interviewing 
owners to ascertain their reactions. As a result, he 
became convinced that additional sleeping accommoda- 
tions were desired by the majority of owners and that 
the fundamental ideas exemplified in the Chris-Craft 
24-footers should be incorporated in a larger boat. 
Economical operation was wanted as a factor in this 
design, coupled with fair speed. The 30-foot Chris- 
Craft Family Cruiser is the result. 

This new boat is of the modified V-bottom design and 
is 30’ long over ail, 9’ extreme beam and 28” draft. The 
freeboard forward is 4’ 2” and aft 34’’. Keel and framing 
are of oak and the boat is planked with Philippine 
mahogany. The bottom planking is double while the 


side plank is single, with battens over the seams. The 
engine is located under the floor of the cockpit with a 
hatch over it. The standard power plant is a Chris- 
Craft 55 h.p. marine engine fitted with reduction gear, 
which drives the boat 14 to 15 m.p.h. As optional power, 
if greater speed is desired, either a 70 h.p. Chrysler 
marine motor or an 85 h.p. motor of the same make, 
both fitted with reduction gear, may be installed. 

There is a double stateroom forward, with a berth 
each side, with lockers under, and a wardrobe locker. 
A hinged hatch in the forward deck assures plenty of 
fresh air. The main cabin is provided with two berths 
each side, the upper berths folding down to form seat 
backs when not in use. There is a toilet room aft on the 
starboard side and a compact galley to port. Headroom 
in the cabin is 6’ 1” and in the cockpit an even 6’. The 
cockpit has ventilating windshield forward and side 
panels with large windows. Aft is a cushioned seat with 
lazyback. 


Dead Men’s Shoes 


6é 


E all wear ’em,”’ said the captain. 
“Have you thought o’ dead men’s shoes? 
It’s a subject one can dwell on, 

How we win or how we lose, 

When we undertake to fill ’em 

It’s not often they’re too tight, 

So a king finds, or a peasant, 

As he comes to test his might. 





“When my skipper slipped his anchor, 
I feii heir to his foot gear; 
How it measured, big or little, 
Doesn’t really matter here; 
But — what I’m tryin’ to say is, 
It’s just up to us to choose 
If we'll climb aloft, or slide down 
Plumb to hell, in dead men’s shoes.” 
RussELL BuRKE 
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HILE the conditions for the coming Bermuda 
\ \) Race are quite similar to those under which the 
six previous races have been run, there are a 
number of important changes, most of which appear to 
have considerable merit. Of course, there is a new meas- 
urement rule for rating purposes, which works out well 
on existing boats, and so far, seems to restrict the fea- 
tures of new boats pretty much in the manner intended. 
The classification by rating, instead of over all length, is 
surely a good move. The new penalty for a foul at or 
near the starting line, instead of complete disqualifica- 
tion, as called for in all regular racing rules, also seems a 
decidedly meritorious proposition, although some peo- 
ple consider the penalty too small. The lifting of sail re- 
strictions has not met with unanimous approval, and 
there is considerable confusion at present over the ques- 
tion as to whether or not a boat can or cannot carry a 
light weather mainsail in place of her working mainsail. 
A member of the committee tells me that it was the 
definite intent that light weather mainsails could not be 
carried, but the written conditions do not quite say the 
same thing. If they can’t carry them, all owners should 
know this fact immediately, before they order these sails 
from the sailmakers. Probably this ambiguity will be 
cleared up by the time these words appear in print. 
Present indications point to a fine fleet starting out from 
New London on June 24th — not as large in numbers, 
perhaps, as in some other races, but long on quality. 
Several brand new boats will face the starter, one or 
more of which have been designed under the new rating 
rule. The old timers will have a battle on their hands, all 
right. Here’s looking forward to a grand race. 


++ + 


I certainly agree with Alfalfa Loomis in his remarks 
anent the entries in the recent Miami-Nassau Race. 
Some day one or more of these crates will start in a race, 
and never be heard from again. Race committees should 
wake up to their responsibilities, and have competent 
inspection committees who will have the authority and 
the backbone to bar all boats which are not seaworthy 
in every respect, whether it may be a question of design, 
condition of hull, sails and rigging, equipment, or crew 
88 
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of the Longboat 
by Cap Stan 


qualifications. The Cruising Club committees have al- 
ways done a fine job in this respect, even though they 
may have slipped a bit once or twice. Other committees 
have been decidedly lax, and some have been utterly in- 
competent to handle a long distance event — in more 
ways than one. It will probably require a serious acci- 
dent, or perhaps a fatality, before committees in general 
wake up to their responsibilities. 


+ + + 


Quite a lot of excitement has been stirred up over 
newspaper accounts of the rigging details of the new 
America’s Cup defense candidate, Rainbow. Well, I’ve 
seen the plans, and have had the rigging and the rigging 
plan described to me quite thoroughly — but T’ve 
promised not to tell anyone about them, at least not just 
now. Suffice to say that the rigging, and the arrangement 
of the shrouds, are quite radical. One competent critic 
didn’t expect the mast to stay in the boat in any kind of 
a breeze. Another thought just the opposite. Others be- 
lieve that the British challenger, Endeavour, will spring 
something just as radical, if not more so. At any rate, it 
is a sure thing that aeronautics are playing a highly 
important part in the development of rigs and rigging 
on both sides. Watch for the authentic details when they 
are released to the public. 


- i. 


When the American Navy changed the age-old orders 
to helmsmen from ‘‘port”’ and “‘starboard”’ to ‘right 
rudder” and “‘left rudder,” there was a perfect hail of 
criticism from seamen of the old school. But the Navy 
stood pat. And now, almost twenty years later, comes 
the news that the American Steamship Owners’ Associa- 
tion has endorsed the move. Also, effective immediately, 
the Panama Canal authorities have issued orders that 
helmsmen on ships navigating canal waters shall be given 
the ‘“‘right”’ and “‘left’’ orders — recent accidents, due 
to the old method, brought about the order. So, while it 
may not yet be law, the new order of things seems as- 
sured — and it looks as though the American Navy had 
twenty years the jump on the merchant marine. 








Letters and Correspondence 


Handicapping by Rating work is required. There is no elaborate percentaging and aver- 
Editor. Yacerrima: aging, no individual or committee is given the thankless job 
ditor, YACHTING: ig as 
of exercising judgment, and once the thing is well started, no 
METHOD of handicapping which will be entirely satis- personal opinions have anything to do with the matter. 
factory from all points of view will probably never be In the case of a new boat coming into the class, her measured 
found, for, as the learned doctor said, “The first requisite for its rating is compared with the measured rating of the scratch 
discovery is to find one who has a knowledge not only of the boat and she is given a handicap rating in relation to her 
unknown but also of the unknowable.’’ Some time ago the measured rating comparable to the relation between the handi- 
Royal Vancouver Yacht Club devised a method for working its cap and measured rating of the scratch boat. If she is a faster 
handicap races, which, inasmuch as handicaps have ceased to be _ boat for her measured rating than the others, she will, of course, 
a subject of discussion for the last two years, may be said to take on a winning streak until her handicap rating is built 
have given reasonable satisfaction. Maybe your readers will be up to compare with her performance. If she is slow for her 
interested in it. measured rating she will have to wait until the others go up 
This method is based on the results of past races, but without a bit before she gets a chance. A new boat starts off on her 
taking any notice of differences of elapsed time and not making merits as judged by measurement; which seems fair enough. 
adjustments directly in units of time. Differences of elapsed In case of a boat making major alterations of rig or trim 
time in any one race, even a race that appears to be an “‘ideal’”’ she is given a new handicap rating approximately as much 
race, are more usually a reflection of the incidents of that race above or below her old handicap rating as her new measured 
than the difference in speed between any two yachts. rating is above or below her old measured rating. Thus, if 
The broad idea of the method is that in the beginning all the alteration is an improvement as compared with what it 
yachts racing together in a handicap class are given a “‘Handi- should be by the philosophy enshrined in the measurement 
cap Rating.”’ This, for yachts of average good performance, is formula, the yacht gains a period of advantage, which en- 
made the same as their measured rating in even feet. One or two —courages experiment and improvement of material. And the 
“bright specimens” are given a handicap rating of one or two _ handicap table reflects whether the alteration was worth while 
feet higher than their measured rating, and a few boats of the or not from the point of view of sailing efficiency. 
slow but sure type are given a handicap rating two or three feet The handicap table, for those who are interested in such 
below their measured rating. statistics, is about as good a form chart as could be devised. 
Handicaps are computed for the handicap rating, and dis- Each yacht’s handicap rating will, after a number of races, 
tance from the time scale in the N.A.Y.R.U. Year 
Book, exactly as time allowances are computed for [ -—-—— —IANDICAP TABLE 
measured rating. Css ~ CRUISING YACHTS UP TO GOFT. WATERLINE, 
After every race the handicap rating of the winner 
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indicate her ability, as compared to the others, much more 
accurately than any point score of races. The scratch boat 
will hold the position of honor only as long as she can keep it. 

The best way to start off handicapping a class by this method 
is to allot the handicap ratings to the best of the Handicap 
Committee’s judgment and then, if possible, to apply them to 
the recorded times of races for a year or two past, carrying 
forward the so adjusted handicap ratings to the date of actu- 
ally putting the method in practice. Thus is the committee’s 
judgment tempered before being exercised in use, and a little 
further use will eliminate any errors of original judgment 
entirely. Another way is to start off directly with handicap 
rating the same as measured rating, giving the chance for 
first honors to those yachts that are theoretically the fastest 
for their size, and giving the others their opportunity when 
adjustments have been made by the results of actual racing. 
This would seem to be the best way to start off a new handicap 
class that had not raced together before. It would be class 
racing to begin with, and before results got too uniform ‘that 
way it would gradually become handicap racing. 

Dovua.as P. Urry 


+ + + 


Don’t Stint the Bright Work! 
To the Editor: 


r the January number of YAcuTING you published an edi- 
torial entitled ‘‘More Simplicity Wanted.” Would you 
permit me to enter an argument on the other side of the 
question? 

I hail from New England, whose waters I inhabit every sum- 
mer, and I’ve sailed everything from a catboat to a husky 
schooner. Being one of that species who likes to ‘run his own,” 
I am thoroughly acquainted with the aches, pains, and grum- 
blings of those who seem to have no time really to enjoy their 
boats because of the rigors of constant shining, polishing, and 
scrubbing. After all, skippers, isn’t that a part of yachting? 
There are not many of us who would enjoy sailing half so much 
if it were not for those daily tasks aboard ship which seem so 
bothersome at the time, but which remain through the following 
winters as glowing memories. Then, again, there’s nothing 
prettier to the bystander than a trim ship. 

Let’s keep on having summer cruises with their ship’s duties 
the same as before, and don’t forget, when giving your order for 
this Spring, to tell ’em not to be stingy with the bright work. 
After all, that’s part of yachting, isn’t it? 

FREDERICK W. WAKELIN 
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More About the “Dauntless” 
Editor, Y AcuTING: 


WAS very much pleased to see the excellent article, The 

Lost Mariner, in your February number. In looking through 
my clippings about small boat voyages a few weeks ago, I 
wondered at the time whatever had become of Ira Sparks and 
his Dauntless. And now, up comes Mr. Macrae with the answer, 
or probably as much of it as will ever be known. 

I have a couple of pictures of Dauntless from which I note 
that she was not gaff-rigged, but had a modified jib-headed 
rig, with very short sail plan. Probably the use of hoops in- 
stead of mast tracks misled Mr. Macrae. The use of a mainsail 
without a gaff doubtless explains how a jib could be used 
without throwing the sail plan out of balance. In the photo- 
graph a compass is shown in the cockpit, contrary to your story. 

I once spent quite a lot of thought on Sparks, and I drew up 
a plan of Dauntless, prepared from descriptions and photographs 
of the boat. I enclose a copy. Dauntless had an extremely 
narrow and fine entrance, low freeboard and very slight dead- 
rise. The hull was V-bottom. It probably carried no iron keel, 
for two reasons: (1) A keel would have increased its displace- 
ment too much; and (2) with the very short sail plan, and ample 
beam, a keel was superfluous. The hull was not sixteen, but 
twenty feet over all, as scale measurements from the photo 
showed. Its beam was six feet. 

Dauntless must have been hard to heave to, and liable to 
















































“Dauntless” was a skipjack with a short jib-headed rig 


veer off her course while her owner slept. With such a tricky 
craft, no wonder he ended up where he did. 

In closing, I have another ‘‘lost mariner” for you to locate. 
In June, 1930, a Captain Cecil Ross, a former state official, 
left San Francisco for a two-year cruise among South Sea and 
Oriental groups. He sailed to San Diego, then put out into the 
Pacific in his 40-foot yaw] Lethe. Since then I have never heard 
of him. I wonder if he was lost upon some reef, or did he settle 
down upon an island? 

EK. Lewis 
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If You Get Caught Without Charts 
Editor, YACHTING: 


FOUND myself in something of a predicament once last 

year by not having the proper charts aboard Mistress. How 
I got myself out of it might prove of value to your readers. 
The method was neither brilliant nor original, but I have not 
seen it described in recent books on navigation. Of course, I 
know that Columbus, Vasco de Gama, Sir Francis Drake and 
many others got along very well without any charts at all. I 
do not, however, recommend this procedure to a beginner, and 
I do not think many yachtsmen rate themselves in the class 
of the above named worthies. 

My story is as follows: Last summer when I sailed to Gibson 
Island I expected to come back by way of Chesapeake Bay 
and did not have a chart of Delaware Bay on board. I assumed 
that if, by any chance, I wished such a chart I could obtain 
it either at Gibson Island or Baltimore. Due to the quality of 
the entertainment at Gibson Island, my departure was post- 
poned from day to day until I decided to come back as quickly 
as possible. This meant by way of the Chesapeake-Delaware 
Canal and a sail down Delaware Bay. I then discovered that 
no chart of Delaware Bay was obtainable. However, I did have 
on board an Atlantic Coast Light List and in this Light List 
there are many lighthouses and buoys described accurately 
by latitude and longitude with a brief statement of their position 
in reference to the channel. I took a position plotting sheet 
covering the required latitudes and spotted these aids to navi- 
gation on the plotting sheet and found that this made a satis- 
factory chart of the channel. It did not give soundings and 
numerous other features to be found on a regular chart, but 
it was entirely satisfactory. 

Many yachtsmen may be caught without the charts they 
require to visit some particular place, but most cruising men 
carry a Light List. To make a usable chart they do not need 
even a position plotting sheet. If they do not know how to 
make a mercator chart of their own they can take any of their 
charts covering the required latitudes and rule lines of latitude 
and meridians on the back of the chart, which is a beautiful 
big blank space ideally suited to the purpose. They presumably 
know that with the correct latitudes drawn in they can number 
the longitudes to cover the required area, even if such numbers 
do not appear on the other side of the chart. Then, with the 
Light List, a perfectly workable diagrain can be made. 
GEORGE E. RooskVELT 









Books for the Yachtsman 


Navigation 


By Francis Chamberlain 
(Special Edition, Privately Printed, 1933) 


HERE are many books on navigation, both for the student 

and for the more experienced, but few of them approach 
the subject primarily with the need of the amateur in mind. 
In “‘ Navigation,’ the author, a yachtsman himself, has done 
this thing and has given a concise and easily understood ex- 
planation of the problem of finding one’s position from the 
observation of celestial bodies. There are but 41 pages of text, 
but these are so clearly written, and the diagrams are so easily 
understood, that they suffice to give the student a thorough 
working acquaintance with one particular method of deter- 
mining a ship’s position. 

Instead of giving the various methods of solving the spherical 
triangle employed in navigation, Mr. Chamberlain has con- 
fined himself to one, H.O. 211, for establishing a line of position. 
While this method is one of the most modern, we believe it 
would have added to the value of the book if he had included an 
explanation of the more commonly used methods set forth in 
H.O. 203 or 204. However, with an understanding of method 
211, a novice would have but little difficulty in mastering the 
tables of either of the other methods mentioned. 

The language of the book is simple and clear, except, per- 
haps, the explanation of sidereal time, which seems slightly 
complicated. But, then, sidereal time is always hard for the 
beginner (and often for the more experienced) to understand. 

All through the book the author’s aim has been to make the 
reader visualize the problem he is working out. Thus, by 
knowing what he is doing, and becoming familiar with the 
tables he is using, the student will obtain a practical working 
knowledge of celestial navigation in the shortest possible time. 
In this aim the author has succeeded. 

H. L.S. 


+ + + 


White Cayuca 


By John Vanderveer Deuel 
(Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, $3.00) 


HE impression that remains long after plunging through this 

volume of impetuous adventure — for it is impossible to go 
through it any other way — is not the exceeding thrill of captur- 
ing a 2000-pound sea bat, taking verboten ‘‘movies”’ of convicts, 
witnessing a battle royal between a boa constrictor and an 
harpy eagle, or risking life and limb among the cruel savages of 
a savage land; it is the dramatic eye with which the author 
views his world and the endearing human quality which mani- 
fests itself in all his contacts. For Mr. Deuel possesses that 
temperament, by the French designated sympathique — which 
at once establishes a bond between himself and his reader as 
certainly as it appears to have done in his physical meetings with 
barbarian and animal. ‘‘ White Cayuca,”’ therefore, is capital 
entertainment. 

Mere adventure, however, was not the end and aim of the 
expedition but came as the natural by-product of stimulating 
purpose and hazardous work — the collecting of specimens of 
reptiles, birds, bugs, fish and animals for museums. And ‘the 
big white cayuea,” the yacht Samona II, with her 148 feet of 
superfine steel, carried her owner and, incidentally, the sponsor 
of the expedition, Willits J. Hole, who is also a big game fisher- 
man, Albert E. Colburn, naturalist and zodélogist, the aviator- 
interpreter-scientist author, John Vanderveer Deuel, and the 
crew, on their romantic pilgrimage. 

From the first night afloat out of Los Angeles, when the 
author’s incorrigible ‘‘ nose for news”’ entraps him in the bilge, 
time flies both for himself and his reader. Samona’s itinerary 
brought her down the Pacific coast and through the Panama 
Canal to French Guiana, and thence to the Amazon Valley. 
Exciting as are Mr. Deuel’s adventures all along the way, espe- 





cially in «'rench Guiana where he gets himself smuggled onto 
Devil’s Island, they are as nothing compared to the fantastic 
perils that befall in Green Hell, ‘‘the dripping forests of steamy 
gloom, ooze, and fever”’ of the jungle. 

Just to navigate the incredibly deep and swift waters of the 
world’s greatest river is extremely difficult; to take a large boat 
through the black, rock-obsessed current of the Rio Negro is a 
genuine feat. But whither Samona could not penetrate, her 
auxiliary craft in the hands of purposeful men did; and a series 
of breath-’ aking exploits involving the capture of wild life in 
jungle and furo winds up with Mr. Deuel’s initiation into a tribe 
of sinister head-hunters in the remote district beyond Rio Paru. 
Not for a moment, however, is he blind to the lovely, the ap- 
pealing, or the absurd, in the jungle’s heterogeneous existence 
wherein jeweled moths and gorgeous orchids have a part with 
the deadly buzza and anaconda, the aigrette, and Capuchin 
monkey. 

lor the sake of the fine animal specimens obtained — each of 
which is endowed with almost human attributes by the author’s 
exegetic vision — it seems a pity that Samona did not about- 
face for home on leaving the Amazon. Most of the wild creatures 
died or had to be given the “fade-out”’ treatment because of the 
cold and the necessarily inadequate diet aboard ship. With 
stormier weather than is usual in the desolate regions around 
Cape Horn, and among islands and channels but imperfectly 
known and incompletely charted, Samona herself faced the 
problem of survival. Drama follows her progress to the end. 

As a narrative of adventure, ‘‘ White Cayuca”’ is a thriller; 
as an achievement in navigation, invariably interesting; as a 
human document, irresistibly compelling. 

+ + + 


A Girl Before the Mast 
By Betty Jacobsen 


(Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, N. Y., 82.00) 


IRE is the saga of an 18-year-old youngster whose dream 

of rounding the Horn in a fine old sailing ship came true. 
As one of two girls — the other the captain’s daughter — in- 
vading the confines of a world superstitiously inimical to their 
sex, the experience might easily have proved an unhappy one. 
But not so to Miss Betty Jacobsen. 

Signed on as an apprentice, she lived up to her bargain in a 
way that won the respect of the hard-bitten crew — most of 
them still in their teens! — and was as much of a credit to her 
Viking forebears as to her American traditions. Aloft she 
climbed where a misstep meant death, and shared the peril 
of setting sail with her, at first, contemptuous fellows; she 
strained and sweated at the ropes and gear, chipped rust in the 
hold, or more domestically sewed canvas and peeled rhubarb. 
At times, the routine seemed deadly monotonous and the 
glamor of life at sea only words in the pages of books. But 
anon, the thrill of a storm would send her spirit soaring, or a 
walk on deck in the loveliness of quiet purplish twilights bring 
her to ‘drink in all this exquisite beauty and feel at peace with 
God and the world.” 

For always there loomed the inspiration of the voyage, the 
magnificent four-masted Finnish barque Parma, thundering 
her way through fair weather and foul from Australia to 
england. It was a happy ship and her crew was one in which 
the willing apprentice found at least one congenial soul and 
many friendly ones. Their yarns, pranks, and absurdities form 
some of the liveliest bits in her chronicle. We see the author 
learning to love the splendid old Parma and to understand why 
she is regarded as a living being in the hearts of her sailors. It 
is a grand day when, their confidence and hope in her rewarded, 
Parma drops anchor at Falmouth, the winner of the “Grain 
Race”’ for 1933. 

The especial charm of this “Girl Before the Mast”’ lies in the 
refreshing ingenuousness of her viewpoint, in her womanly sym- 
pathy for man and beast, her sure understanding of the blun- 
dering and ofttimes arrogant male, her wholesome humor, and 
surprisingly mature philosophy. 

M. TopaHi 
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The 38-foot Elco two-cabin “Cruisette” steps along better than 13 miles an hour, driven by a Type 411 Elco Buda engine 


Of Interest to the Skipper 


Three New Kermaths 


OLLOWING closely upon the intro- 

duction of the new L-head, 6-cylinder, 
120-150 h.p. Sea-King, comes the an- 
nouncement by the Kermath Manufac- 
turing Company of Detroit of three new 
models. These are the Sea-Dog, a 4- 
cylinder, 40 h.p., medium duty motor; the 
Sea-Man, a 4-evlinder, 50 h.p., medium 
duty; and the Sea-larer, a refined and 
improved 6-cylinder, 150 h.p. engine 
which takes its name from a former model 
of the same general specifications. 

While both Sea-Dog and Sea-Man 
models have been designed to give low 





The port side of the 
new Kermath Sea- 
Dog, a medium duty 
engine which de- 
velops 40 h.p. at 
2000 r.p.m. 


The 1934 Sea-Farer, 
an improved model 
of a time-tested 
cruiser engine. Its 
output is 158 h.p. at 
1800 r.p.m. 
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cost power to owners of work boats, 
fishing boats and small cruisers, there has 
been no sacrifice of Kermath quality. 
They have extra long water jackets for 
more thorough cooling and correspond- 
ingly thick cylinder walls for added 
corrosion resistance; interchangeable main 
bearings; full pressure lubrication; hot 
spot intake manifold and completely 
water-jacketed exhaust manifold; me- 
chanical fuel pump; anti-drip carburetor 
with flame arrester; two-unit, 6-volt 


electric starter and generator; automatic 
spark advance; and a husky, oversize 
reverse gear with double clutch. 

The Sea-Dog is a compact 4-cylinder, 


4-cycle motor of the L-head type, a 334” 
bore, and 414” stroke with piston dis- 
placement of 198.8 cubic inches. It 
develops 40 h.p. at 2000 r.p.m. 

The Sea-Man is a 4-cylinder engine of 
4” bore, 4144” stroke and 226 cubic 
inches piston displacement. It develops 50 
h.p. at 2000 r.p.m. Large inspection plates 
on both sides of the crankcase, removable 
cylinder head and independent mounting 
of accessories, contribute to accessibility. 

The improved Sea-Farer, while retain- 
ing former features of large power reserve 
and medium duty running speeds, has 
been refined to give it the same power 
output with smoother operation. The 


The starboard side 
of the Kermath Sea- 
Man, a new medium 
duty “four” for use 
in work boats and 
small cruisers. It is 
ruggedly built and 
delivers 50 h.p. at 
2000 r.psm. Easy 
accessibility is a 
feature of the design 
of these engines 








AVAILABLE AT FLOATS, 
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BARGES, DOCKS, MARINE SUPPLY 


HOUSES, AND GARAGES OPERATED OR SUPPLIED BY: 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF NEW JERSEY 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF LOUISIANA 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY (OHIO) 
COLONIAL BEACON OIL COMPANY, INC. 
HUMBLE OIL & REFINING COMPANY 


(IN CANADA) IMPERIAL OIL LIMITED 













ESSOMARINE ENGINE OlL—refined especially for 
the severe conditions under which marine engines operate. 
High viscosity index insures instant lubrication when cold, 
and maintenance of full body under continuous high- 
temperature operation. Guarantees smoother perform- 
ance, low consumption, full power, and long engine life. 


ESSO MARINE BREAK-IN OlL—refined and blended 
for high film strength and oiliness to protect the engine 
during the critical early part of its life. Use during the first 
50 hours of operation results in a better running engine 
and longer engine life with lower service costs. 


ESSOMARINE GEAROL 200—a high quality lubri- 
cant for independent oiling of reverse and reduction gears 
and oil-type universal joints. Adhering to gear teeth under 
all conditions, it cushions and protects them against wear, 
reduces noise, and insures perfect lubrication. 


ESSOMARINE WATERPROOF U. G. LUBRICANT 
—developed especially for outboard underwater gears, open 
reduction and reverse gears, grease-type universal joints, 
and ball bearings of propeller shaft or drive shaft. Un- 
affected by water, and contains no solid matter nor acids 
to pit or corrode bearings. 


ESSOMARINE WATERPROOF CUP GREASE— 
for stuffing boxes, stern bearings, and all grease-cup appli- 
cations. An ideal packing for the water-pump. Water, fresh 
or salt, hot or cold, has no effect on it. 


Essomarine oils are available in 1-gallon and 5-gallon con- 
tainers, and in drums and half-drums. Essomarine greases 
are available in 1, 5, and 25-lb. packages. 
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JUDGE THEIR QUALITY 
BY THEIR BACKGROUND 


Even before you experience the smoother performance 
which Essomarine Engine Oil and its four companion 
lubricants guarantee, you can be certain they are the best 
you can buy. 

First, because they are brought to you by seven of 
America’s greatest oil companies. And second, because 
they are manufactured by the leader in specialized lubri- 
cants since 1885. Quality is the Essomarine heritage. 

Start this season with Essomarine Oils and Greases— 
on this assurance. You will continue using them for what 
they do. They are 100% dependable. They fit your type 
of engine with 100% exactness. They can be bought with 
new convenience. And they guarantee smoother performance. 


Essomarine 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


OILS & GREASES 


PENOLA INC., 30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK CITY 






































This Richardson cruiser, owned by J. E. Calkins of Miami, travels at a 20-mile clip with a Gray 6-51 engine 


6-cylinder block is of special chrome 
nickel iron finish. Cylinders are bored and 
honed to size. Piston displacement is 698 
cubic inches, bore and stroke are 5’ and 
534’’, and it develops 158 h.p. at 1800 
r.p.m. The heavy 7-bearing crankshaft 
is statically and dynamically balanced, 
machined all over and drilled for forced 
feed lubrication. There are seven bronze 
backed, babbitt lined, interchangeable 
main bearings. Pistons are of the Lynite 
Invar strut type, with three compression 
and one oil return ring, all above the pin. 

Lubrication is of the dry sump type 
with full pressure feed supplied by a 
double gear type pump. A sturdy, effi- 
cient oil cooler and filter is fitted and oil is 
changed by draining the tank mounted on 
the flywheel housing. The carburetor is a 
2-inch marine type updraft, and a me- 
chanical fuel pump of the Kermath gear 
type works with it. The electrical system 
is the two-unit 12-volt type starter and 
generator, with double synchronized dis- 
tributor ignition, or magneto and dis- 
tributor. A Kermath gear type water 
pump with bronze gears and hardened 
driving gears is used. A heavy duty, pres- 
sure lubricated, specially designed reverse 
gear is standard equipment. 

Other features are large hand hole 
plates on both sides, cylinder jacket 
plates for easy cleaning, and independent 
mounting of accessories. 


+ + + 


The Quincy Adams Yacht Yard 


The former yacht building concern of 
F. D. Lawley, Inc., at Quincy, Mass., has 
been completely reorganized and its name 
changed to the Quincy Adams Yacht 
Yard, but the old time standards and 
traditions will be maintained. 

Ralph E. Richmond is treasurer and 
A. 8. Gomez general superintendent. Mr. 
Gomez has been building yachts for 
thirty years, twenty-eight of them with 
the Lawleys; Mr. Richmond, though new 
to the yachting industry, has had long 
experience in an allied line. 

One principle that will be followed is 
that the owner will be informed of the 
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estimated cost of work before it is com- 
menced. Should additional work be found 
necessary or advisable, his sanction will be 
secured before it is started. 

The yard will continue to build both 
sail and motor yachts to meet the de- 
mands of clients who wish to purchase a 
finished product. To those who desire to 
build to special designs, the yard pledges 
complete coéperation with owner and 
architect. 

Believing that there is a market for a 
well designed and built sailing craft, the 
company has commissioned John G. 
Alden to draw the plans of a 43-foot over 
all auxiliary yawl, which is now under 
construction. She is scheduled for com- 
pletion May 30th and is being built as an 
example of the standard of workmanship 
set for the yard. 

Another new contract is that for a 50- 
foot over all auxiliary ketch, designed by 
Ralph E. Winslow. 

A 27-foot launch for the Metropolitan 
District Commission, for use on the 
Charles River Basin, took but 45 days to 
complete. Many new overhauling con- 
tracts are in progress. 
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NO-D-K, A New Dry Rot 
Preventative 


A new and powerful creosote oil for use 
on wood as a preservative has been de- 
veloped by the Tennessee Eastman Cor- 
poration. An interesting feature of the 
new product is that it is a concentration of 
the natural creosote oil found in trees. 
This oil, highly concentrated, gives excel- 
lent protection and penetration to wood 
treated with it. It is not harmful to the 
skin and will not burn wood tissue. 

Boatbuilders and repair yards should 
find this creosote oil, NO-D-K, valuable 
in treating new wood where dry rot is 
likely to occur and in treating repaired 
parts where rot is likely to occur again. It 
is also valuable for the protection of piles 
and other wooden members of docks and 
floats where constant or partial submer- 
sion in water makes them subject to at- 


tack by marine growths and rot. NO-D-K 
will give protection from teredos and 
worms for a long period of time. 
NO-D-K imparts a rich brown stain to 
wood, which can then be painted over in 
any desired color. Tennessee Eastman 
Corporation will be glad to give you the 
name of their nearest NO-D-K distributor. 


+ + => 


Herreshoff Bristol Green 


Iver since they were introduced years 
ago, anti-fouling bottom paints have 
been in demand by boatmen as a protec- 
tion against barnacles, worms, ‘ whis- 
kers,”’ “grapes,” and other marine 
growths. Primarily developed for their 
anti-fouling, protective qualities, such 
paints have never been noted for their 
smooth surface finish, as have smoother 
racing paints. 

For years, the Herreshoff Manufac- 
turing Company, Bristol, R. I., and 
Edward Smith & Company, have been 
experimenting with formulae that would 
successfully combine the advantages of 
anti-fouling and racing finishes. Three 
years ago, ‘‘Herreshoff Bristol Green,” a 
radically new paint that combines racing 
smoothness and anti-fouling protection, 
was evolved. It was tested on various 
types of boats and where marine growths 
of various types were known to flourish. 

In addition, a thorough racing test 
was made. Last spring the paint was used 
on the bottom of the Ten-Metre Revenge. 
In the fall, when she was hauled out, her 
bottom was remarkably smooth and free 
from marine growth. 

As a result of this experiment, Herre- 
shoff and Smith feel satisfied that a new 
bottom paint, powerfully anti-fouling yet 
sufficiently smooth for racing, is ready for 
general use; and they are jointly spon- 
soring it under the name of “ Herreshoff 
Bristol Green.” 

It will be retailed by distributors of 
Smith Products, in quart, half gallon and 
gallon sizes. It is offered in green, red and 
gray, and may be used on both wood and 
steel hulls. For steel, a good under coat o! 

(Continued on page 114) 
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America’s 


flavor of red-cheeked autumn apples 
—that are selected from the finest in 
America especially for Hildick. 
Nature alone brings their pure, 
golden juice to exactly the pointwhen 
fragrance and flavor are at the best. 
Then this sparkling cider is distilled, 
and the resulting applejack brandy is 
stored away in charred oak casks to 


This notice is not intended to offer Hildick Applejack Brandy for sale or delivery 
in any state or community wherein the advertising, sale, or use thereof is unlawful. 


Most Distinguished Native Liquor 

O harsh, raw alcohol is used to 
N “stretch” this pure, mellow-aged 
applejack. No adulterants or color- 
ing detract from that luscious, tangy 


age. Don’t judge applejack until you Sin Ie ack Ristice 
taste Hildick and realize how deli- hag, od Crary, tang 

cious pure, uncut, applejack brandy “i toe eg ie y 
can be. In cocktails, long drinks, or Sep, Cine 









“straight” it has a rich, mellow 
flavor, a delightful bouquet, 
and smoothness that the true 


Full Quart, Full Pint, or 
2 Ounce (‘‘nip’’) Size. 
connoisseur will appreciate. 

A booklet of famous rec- 


Coe OLD FASRION,, 


¢ 


gi LDI Ck 


ipes for mixed drinks goes 
with each quart, or pint, of 
Hildick. Distilled Liquors 


Corporation, New York. 
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Abt the First Sign of Sprung 


Thoughts of Yachtsmen turn to conditioning 
their craft for another joyous season ..... 


Don’t overlook the first and most important thing 
—if you want a really care-free season. Provide 
comprehensive yachtinsurance to protect yourself 
against loss or damage to your craft and against 
your liability in connection with its operation. 


An Atlantic Mutual policy gives you the broadest 
coverage available, backed by unexcelled security 
—anon-assessable policy—and on a mutual basis. 
Present cash dividend rate is 15% of premium. 


Chartered over 90 years ago, the Atlantic Mutual 
is today the world’s largest mutual marine and 
transportation Insurance Company and has an en- 
viablerecord for prompt and equitable settlement. 





ATLANTIC MUTUAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office 
ATLANTIC BLDG. 49-51 WALL ST. NEw YorRK 
33 Broad Street 175 W. Jackson Blvd. 
BOSTON, MASS. CHICAGO, ." 
401 Walnut Street 1370 Ontario Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. CLEVELAND, C880 


Canton House, 
1427 Eye Street, N.W. — South and Water Sts. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
--------------- Use Coupon ---------------3 


ATLANTIC MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. Y-5-34 
49-51 Wall Street, New York , 


Please send me a copy of your yacht booklet “Facts” 
which gives detailed information regarding yacht in- 
surance on your mutual plan. I understand it is free. 





As the Atlantic Mutual recognizes brokers, it will be 
in order to send this coupon through your broker. 
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In the Gulf Stream 


(Continued from page 70) 


slat just enough to lift the heavy iron thimbles and the 
seizings creak. Still the red world grows bigger. It 
marches down upon us like a doom foreordained, some- 
thing of glee in its red bleariness, as if it held a malev- 
olence for all wind ships. 

“‘ Asleep!” declares the mate. ‘‘ No more seamen left!”’ 
He spits into the invisible sea. Yet he is a man of noble 
restraints. He clings to his faith in sailormen — even 
steamer sailormen who loll about on bridges in calms 
and log with a pencil the knots machinery spins out of 
the vessel’s tail. 

Dead astern of us now. The twin stars are almost in 
one. The mate gives up his lingering faith in seamen. 
After sixty years at sea he has learned that disaster 
crouches behind trivial things. He is seaman enough to 
know that nothing is trivial. Small errors sink ships. 

Swearing softly the mate fumbles in the companion- 
hood for a lantern. Not once in all the calm have I 
heard him swear. He claimed no piety. He was dealing 
with weather, but now he is dealing with human stupid- 
ity on steamer bridges. His profanity is closely allied to 
prayer. 

The wick aflame, the mate slams down the globe. Our 
quarterdeck comes alight. The canvas of the spanker 
slices upward along the mast, the boom seems mon- 
strous, and the companionhood and skylight loom into 
our now useful eyes like vast buildings. The darkness 
had made all things insignificant, and renewed sight 
came to us with a magical magnification of familiar 
objects. 

The old mate, making a piece of houseline fast to the 
lantern’s bail, suggests a farmer roused to go about his 
milking. If he suspected the thought on my part I would 
certainly lose caste with him. He lowers the lantern over 
the stern. 

He shakes a fist at the mythical man on the mythical 
bridge, and says with heat to the red world, ‘‘ There’s 
something that ought to get stuck in your eye!”’ 

The sea glints astern of us, blinking with the swing of 
the lantern as we continue to roll. Now we are sure there 
is a sea about us, and we have comforting substance 
after the bottomless pit in which we have swung. The 
davits at the stern, and the boat, and all the sea gear 
about us, are silhouetted for us against the salty glare 
below. Perhaps our family of sharks will be misled into 
the belief that we have made the sun rise. 

The red light marches down upon us with the relent- 
less wheel of a constellation across the sky. We catch a 
glint of green, and in a minute it burns with full force 
with the red. The range lights meet and part, but meet 
again. There seems to be no hand at the helm of that 
steamer, no human eye aboard her to report us. For all 
we know she is the Flying Dutchman rigged out with 
electricity. We are probably mistaken for a star low on 
the horizon. 

It would not be seamanlike to bawl across the water. 
The mate paces up and down what should be the 
weather side. He has done everything he should do and 
he waits for the steamer to have some regard for th 
manners of the sea and change her course. 

We feel a hot breath again upon our cheeks. It is tl 
ghost of a breeze. But it persists. Our booms jump. The 
man at the wheel takes hope. The boom jaws chirp 
merrily. Again live water rasps along our keel. 

“Now we'll get away from that fool!” says the mat 
with hope. He flashed his battery lamp upon the sails 
The red light comes back abeam and draws toward ou 
bows. We lose the wind, but we still have way left anc 
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AHEAD IN A CHRIS-CRAFT! 
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TY goal , : _ 6 tis ide PME ees 
: MODEL LENGTH H.P. SPEED PRICE MODEL LENGTH UH.P. SPEED 
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73 21’ 70 23 m.p.h, - - - - - 1190.00 82 24’ 85 28 m.p.h, ----- 1690.00 
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53 18’ 55 31 m.p.h. ----- 1190.00 59 25’ 125 34 m.p.h, ----- 3200.00 
54 18’ 55 31 m.p.h. ---- - 1245.00 60 25° 150 38 m.p.h. ----- 3500.00 
55 18’ 70 33 m.p.h, -- - - 1290.00 61 27’ 250 45 m.p.h. ----- 4950.00 











MODEL LENGTH H. P. SPEED PRICE MODEL LENGTH H. P. SPEED 


83 24' 55 20m p.h. ----- . 87 36’ 106 20mp.h. ----- $4950.00 
86 y 80 18m p.h. ----- 3650.00 89 38" 250 30 m.p.h. «~~~ - . 


Boat illustrated is model 83—price $1590, F. O. B. Factory 


CHRIS-CRAFT CORPORATION, 405 Detroit Road, Algonac, Mich. Factory Branch—6 W. 52nd Street, New York p R & E 
24 models and types priced from $495 to $9,600. All prices F. O. 5. Factory. Prices subject to change without notice. 
Send the coupon for 





CHRIS-CRAFT CORPORATION, 405 Detroit Road, Algonac, Mich. a free copy of the 

Please send me a FREE copy of “Water Ways.” new spring edition of 

“Water Ways,” a pic- 

Name Address torialrotogravure mag- 








azine full of outdoor 
and boating pictures 
—just off the press. 
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we crawl ahead to meet the steamer’s stem. We cannot 
luff, we cannot bear away. 

As if the Old Man caught danger in his sleep, he comes 
bounding up the companionway in nightshirt and 
slippers. ‘Did I hear wind, mister? I thought — ! 
What’s that red light?”’ 

“Steamer, sir! I put a lantern over the stern, but 
everybody aboard her is dead!”’ 

“She ought to see our green!” 

“She has been lookin’ at it this half hour — and 
steering for us.”’ 

The Old Man hurried below. We heard the rattle of a 
tin can and the skylight’s cover flickered with slivers of 
light. The cabin lamp was burning. In a minute the 
skipper was on deck again. As he came up the com- 
panion in the dim glow of the lamp we could see that he 
bore before him an iron rod with a ball upon the end. It 
looked like a scepter in the hands of a king about to open 
a parliament — or end one forever. 

“Strike a match, mister!’’ There was the decision of 
command in the tones. 

The match flared and was applied to the ball on the 
rod. It burst into flame, being rags soaked in gasoline. 
The glare blinded us for a moment with fiery tumult, 
blasting the darkness of the heavens until our very 
trucks stood out as plainly as in midday sun. 

Like a modest statue somewhat similar to the outlines 
of Liberty Enlightening the World, our irate skipper 
stood like a white wraith holding aloft a bonfire, his 
nightshirt fluttering about his hairy legs and the tops of 
his slippers curling downward about his ankles. 

““Where do you think you’re going!’ demanded the 
Old Man of the red world. He might as well have hailed 
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the Leonids and asked the price of oakum in Scorpio. 
We got no answering hail. 

““She’s that close,” said the mate, “‘that I can hear her 
chronometers tick!”’ 

“‘She’ll take her paint off with our bowsprit,” said the 
Old Man. His bonfire died down. 

Majestically, while we held our breaths, the red light 
crossed ahead of us. We got a whiff of her engine room 
and the odor of demons. We heard the low thresh of her 
propeller and we jumped to her bow wave. She showed 
us an insolent stern light and disappeared. 

The Old Man tossed the glowing rags from his rod 
overside and they hissed. He shuffled down the com- 
panionway, saying as he went, ‘‘Call me, mister, if you 
get a wind.” 

“Aye, sir,” said the mate crisply. He hauls up the 
stern lantern and blows it out. ‘‘We’ll save a little oil, 
anyhow,” he says. “‘ And to think I’ve been sixty years 
at sea and lived long enough to watch steamers that run 
theirselfs! That’s what you can do with machinery!”’ 

A little after four bells a wind roused up out of the 
north, and when the Old Man was called, he came on 
deck to find every thread of canvas straining under 
what promised to be a gale. 

“Go it, old girl!” he roared. ‘“‘ Not time for me to go 
farming yet, mister!’’ And the clockwork of the spinning 
logline rang up a knot finished. At last we were on our 
way south for the boards to build woodsheds. 

““Steamers!”’ said the mate, as he started below to get 
himself a bowl of coffee to make him sleep, “‘Steamers! 
You can say what you like, I got no use for steamers!” 

“Aye!” replied the Old Man heartily out of the 
darkness. ‘“‘Give me sail — and a wind!” 





| like best,” says Bon Ami Chick 


the Sailor... 


Any “skipper”’ will find it mighty handy 
to keep a package of Bon Ami (the 
well known household cleanser) aboard 
his ship, all the time. For Bon Ami does 
a lot of jobs—and does them well! 


It cleans and freshens paint. 

It keeps the galley spotless. 

It shines up the brass. 

It makes the windshield and 
windows thoroughly clear. 

It keeps the lavatory tidy. 


Put a package of Bon Ami aboard and 
see for yourself how good it is. You 
can get it in either Powder or Cake 
form—whichever you prefer. 


“BON AMI 
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Dealers Everywhere Say 
“TRY A HOODED POWER RIDE’ 


O every boat minded person in and floated-in-rubber”. Truly, 
America, a sincere invitation _ riding is like sailing! 


Try one ride with Hooded Power! “New quietness of operation” EXTRAORDINARY 
Let a new Imperial tell you, ona takes on a new meaning when ACCELERATION 
boat, its own story of vivid en- you find your motor silent as TOP SPEED IN 5 SECONDS 


thralling performance. that in a costly runabout. ee 





Then you will know what it means _Feather-touch steering ease — 
to ride swiftly, softly, utterly with- | handy Co-Pilot—Simplex Starter 
out vibration. And you learn the —silent bevel drive—each fea- 
significance of “inherently smooth, _ ture of a Hooded Power Imperial 
convinces you that every 
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is a Challenge Value an amazing new standard 
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a! cation for specification — and value. 
and dollar for dollar— 
we urge comparison of any Enjoy this experience— 
Evinrude or Elto model a a = 
against any similarly rated out- accept this invitation to 





NO VIBRATION 
NO NOISE 





board—in any kind of a test— : . 

anywherel. . Delivering greatest a new kind of ride! Your 

certified power per pound of Evinrude and Elto dealer 

weight, finely engineered and F i 

completely equipped, every mod- will gladly arrange it at 

el is underwater silenced. Eight . . : 

out of nine service models are any time, without any obli- 
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gearless rotary valve. r 
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5645 N. 27th St., Milwaukee. 











Check engine revolutions 
and boat speed on a meas- 
ured course. Unless your 
propeller is the right diam- 
eter and pitch and in perfect 
condition, you are wasting 
power and losing speed. 
The local Hyde dealer will 
gladly check your wheel or 
you can fill in our data sheet 
and send it to us at Bath, 
Maine. Hyde maintains an 
engineering service for the 
benefit of boat owners. On 
all sides you hear wheels 
evaluated by comparison 
with Hyde. Why not use 
Hyde? 








Send for this free booklet 
“Propeller Efficiency.” It 
will tell you why Hyde 
Propellers often increase 
the speed of a boat and al- 
ways get home safely. The 
data sheet is in the booklet. 


HYDE WINDLASS 
COMPANY 


Bath, Maine 


HYDE 


PROPELLERS 
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Dealers everywhere carry ample stocks 
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Four Thousand Miles Through the West Indies 


(Continued from page 63) 


passing along the lee shore of Dominica, this time with 
the wind astern, causing our log to underrun a bit. 
Late that afternoon we dropped anchor off the town of 
Deshaies in a small bay at the north end of Guadaloupe. 
We planned to lie there overnight and continue on our 
way next morning, but we were forced to stay several 
days as the barometer was abnormally low and the sky 
continually overcast. 

The morning of July 4th the atmosphere cleared and 
we went on to Basse Terre, St. Kitts, where we learned 
that there had been a hurricane in Trinidad which did 
tremendous damage. This solved the mystery of the low 
barometer. 

That afternoon we started our crossing of Anegada 
Passage; but this time, with the wind astern, it was 
comparatively calm and pleasant. Just before dark we 
passed the island of Saba where we should have liked 
to stop, but we had been warned that there was poor 
anchorage. The island is an old voleano, rising 2400 feet 
above sea level, its only town built in the plateau of the 
crater. The inhabitants make their living by building 
fishing boats which are carried down the steep sides 
into the sea. 

The next two days we spent at St. Thomas and 
from there continued to Porto Rico. Our late afternoon 
start brought us into the harbor of San Juan about 
eleven at night. High up on the cliffs twinkled the lights 
of the city, the great mass of Morro Castle stood out 
sharply in the moonlight, and above shone the Southern 
Cross in full splendor. It was one of the high spots of 
the cruise. 

We renewed old acquaintances and remained for 
several days while some repair work was being done on 
the generator. We left about ten o’clock one night and 
dropped anchor the following morning at Aguadilla, at 
the western end of the island. That night we discovered 
that one of our water tanks had burst, which meant 
another delay. Time was pressing, as we were still in 
hurricane territory. After breakfast we had a long dis- 
cussion. From Aguadilla we had planned to cross to 
the Dominican Republic and run along the north coast 
of the island, stopping at Cape Haitien to visit the 
citadel; thence to Neuvitas, Cuba, and to Nassau; from 
there to Miami and around the southern tip of Florida, 
up the west coast, and home. The general opinion was 
that it was unwise to attempt to continue. 

The outcome was that my husband and I returned 
by car to San Juan to see if one of the steamers running to 
Jacksonville or Miami would take the Jorano aboard. But 
we found that the steamship companies were unwilling 
to assume the responsibility at that time of year. The 
second day after our return to San Juan, a hurricane 
warning was issued, and this was sufficient to bring us 
to the decision not to take the Jorano back to Florida. 

Have you ever experienced the sensation of receiving 
a hurricane warning? We were in a panic! The storm 
was expected to reach the island some time between 
6:00 p.m. and midnight — and the other members of 
the cruise were all aboard the Jorano at the end of the 
island where the storm was expected to strike with the 
greatest velocity. 

Again luck was with us, for during the night the storm 
changed its course and went directly west instead of 
northeast, missing Porto Rico completely. Once I had 
had the desire to see a hurricane — conveniently safe, 
of course, in some protected spot — but after seeing the 
destruction of the storm of 1932 in Porto Rico, and that 
of 1930 in Santo Domingo, I lost the desire completely. 
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THE MOST POPULAR MODELS 
2 Cyl. 8-10 h.p. 

Heavy Duty 

4 Cyl. 20 h.p. 
Heavy Duty 

4 Cyl. 35 h.p. 
Heavy Duty 

4 Cyl. 50 h.p. 

Medium Heavy Duty 


4 Cyl. 25-30 h.p. 
Medium Duty 


*4 Cyl. 45-50 h.p. 
High Speed 


*4 Cyl. 40 h.p. 
Medium Duty 
*4 Cyl. 50 h.p. 
Medium Duty 
*§ Cyl. 60 h.p. 
Medium Duty 
*§ Cyl. 82 h.p. 

Hint Speed » 
6 Cyl. 40 h.p. 
Medium Duty 
*§ Cyl. 85 h.p. 
High Speed 
6 Cyl. 80 h.p. 
Medium Duty 


*6 Cyl. 102 h.p. 
High Speed 


*6 Cyl. 90-110 h.p. 
Medium Duty 


*6 Cyl. 65 h.p. 
Heavy Duty 
*§ Cyl. 100 h.p. 
Medium Duty 
*§ Cyl. 120 h.p. 
Medium Duty 
*6 Cyl. 150 h.p. 
High Speed 
6 Cyl. 150 h.p. 
Heavy Duty 
6 Cyl. 175 h.p. 
Dual Valve-in-Head 


6 Cyl. 225 h.p. 


Dual Valve-in-Head 


12 Cyl. 300 h.p. 
Medium Duty 
12 Cyl. 450 h.p. 
‘High Speed 
*Also available in a special model 
with center-line built-in reduc- 
ing gear. 


FREE Valuable Boat Buyers’ Guide 
showing new 1934 stock and custom 
built boats and de luxe engine catalog 
—mailed on request. 
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A noteworthy addition to marine design is Kermath’s 
new center line built-in reduction gear. The Sea- 
Bird “45-50,” a new “four,” is shown with this new 
equipment. 





Two well-conceived, practical additions to the Kermath 
series are the Sea-Dog “40” and the Sea-Man “50,” 
both husky medium duty “fours.” Both motors are 
described editorially elsewhere in this issue. 
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The famous six-cylinder 150 h.p. Sea-Farer has been 
improved to a marked degree, providing a cruiser 
motor with new qualifications of rugged power and 
quiet operation, 


88% ...,. 


World’s Leading 
Boat Builders Install 
Kermath Power. 











MORE NEW LEADERS 
IN THE KERMATH 








POWER YOUR BOAT 
FROM THE WORLD’S 
LARGEST SERIES OF 
MARINE ENGINES... 


Now you can pick and choose from 
Kermath’s impressive series of new marine 
engines with predetermined certainty of 
results. No need to resort to makeshift 
selection—or have the wrong motor 
recommended because the correct model 
hasn’t yet been produced. 

Kermath has skillfully matched your 
own ideas of what a real power plant 
should be—from the largest selection of 
marine engines ever designed. There’s real 
two-fisted performance built into each 
one of Kermath’s new 1934 motors... . 
The kind of performance that is backed 
by a quarter century of intensive engineer- 
ing research—concentrated entirely on 
marine engine manufacture— in the world’s 
largest marine engine plant. 

Kermath’s power range is so large— 
the models so varied—that you’re bound 
to find a Kermath to fit your needs toa “T”’. 

More—you'll discover that every 1934 
Kermath model invites the closest price com- 
parison—offers a new basis of values where 
power, performance and rugged depend- 
ability are carefully considered and truly 
appraised. 

Consult Kermath — its extensive 
facilities are at your service. 


KERMATH MFG. COMPANY 


5893 Commonwealth Ave., Detroit, Michigan 
NEW YORK TORONTO, ONT. MIAMI 
5th Ave. at 15th St. 619 King St., W. 234 W. Sixth St, 

BOSTON, 1043 Commonwealth Ave. 




















THIS SEASON .... BE SURE OF 
DEPENDABLE CARE-FREE BATTERY 
PERFORMANCE... . EQUIP WITH 


EDISON 


STORAGE BATTERIES 
They last 2 to 5 times longer 





Dependable power! Complete con- 


fidence . . . freedom from every 


yl 


fear of battery trouble . . . mini- 


mized maintenance cost .. . 





plus 





far longer life . . . these are among 
the advantages of Edison Nickel-Iron-Alkaline Storage 
Batteries. The first cost is naturally .a little higher—but 
the cost per year is decidedly lower. Investigate right 


now—before the season is a day older. 


SEND FOR THIS FREE MONEY-SAVING BOOK! 


EDISON STORAGE BATTERY... DIVISION OF 


a_i ae 


EVERY boat owner 
needs “Afloat with 
W. Orange, N. J., Dept. Y-5 


Edison Batteries’’. § 
it’s full of informa- 
tion—and pictures. 
Send for your free 
copy right now! 
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Next morning the Jorano returned safely to San 
Juan. After making arrangements to store her until 
our return next spring, we procured passage on the 
Pan American Commodore, and left San Juan early 
on the morning of July 22nd, bringing our West Indies 
cruise to a rather abrupt ending by arriving in Miami 
that very evening. We had been gone nearly four 
months and had covered over 4000 miles of salt water 
in the little 46-foot Jorano. 

(THE Enp) 


+ + + 


Defending the America’s Cup 
(Continued from page 49) 


has been re-designed with the idea of “‘easing up the 
water lines forward,’’ to use Mr. Paine’s own words. All 
her forward sections will be “‘fined up,” in an endeavor 
to make her a better performer to windward in rough 
water. Yankee had a slight reverse in her forward profile; 
it will be a straight line this year. She took a quarter 
beam penalty in 1930 on account of her U-shaped bow; 
her new V-shaped bow cancels this. For this reason, and 
because of a new method of measuring sail area, Yankee 
will carry an additional 360 square feet of sail. As she 
used to be a ‘“‘heavy weather horse,’ and none too 
sprightly in light and moderate going, it would seem that 
she should be distinctly faster this year than she was 
four years ago — the added sail area should help her a 
lot, and her finer lines forward may be of distinct benefit, 
besides. She was always fast in a real breeze. She may 
well be a very fast boat in any weather with the altera- 
tions that are being made in the hull and the additional 
sail area she will carry. 

Yankee will carry the same wooden mast that she 
carried in 1930. She cannot save the weight aloft on her 
spar which Rainbow and Weetamoe will save, as the fit- 
tings on a wooden mast must necessarily be heavier than 
those for a metal spar. Just how much of a handicap this 
will be remains to be seen. Mr. Paine does not seem to be 
worrying about it. She, also, will appear with the double 
head rig, which may easily be changed back to the more 
orthodox triple head rig. 

To start with, Yankee will saii on a water line some 
nine inches longer than she formerly did, due to the 
added weight of interior fittings now required. How- 
ever, she has some ten tons of removable lead ballast in 
her “trough keel,” and the total ballast may be reduced 
at will. Trial and error will determine her best trim, and 
on what water line she will eventually sail. 

Charles Francis Adams, one of the cleverest and most 
experienced racing skippers in this country — or the 
world, for that matter — will be at Yankee’s wheel. 
Mr. Chandler Hovey and Mr. Paine will assist him. 
Other members of the afterguard are in doubt at this 
writing. 

A series of trial races, most of them held in the same 
waters where the final races will be sailed, will be held 
during the summer. In addition to the three candidates, 
Mr. Gerard B. Lambert will have’ his famous Class I 
boat Vanitie in full racing trim for these contests. 
Vanitie is not eligible as a defender — she rates in Class 
I, and not Class J. But she is a remarkable performer in 
light weather, and should prove invaluable in determin- 
ing the light weather qualities of all three cup defense 
candidates. 

Trial races will start by the first of June, or perhaps 
earlier, for both challenger and the three candidates for 
the defense. It will not be long before we should be 
“getting a line on’ the possibilities of all four craft. 
Endeavour is sure to be dangerous. But with Rainbow, 
Weetamoe and Yankee on the job — well, America 
hasn’t lost “‘the old mug”’ yet. 
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Yacht Brokers Active 


The following sales and charters during 
January and February are reported by 
Sparkman & Stephens, Inc. 

The power cruiser Express, sold for 
Arthur Anderson to Herman F. Whiton, 
of the Seawanhaka Corinthian Y. C. 

The Larchmont O Class sloop Gray 
Dawn, sold for Rear-Commodore R. J. 
Schaefer of the Larchmont Y. C. to John 
K. Roosevelt of the Seawanhaka Corin- 
thian Y. C. 

The auxiliary schooner Yolu San, sold 
for J. D. Robb of the City Island Y. C. 
to R. B. Seward of Sachem’s Head; Conn. 

The Atlantic Class sloop Ghost, sold for 
William C. Appleton of the American 
Y. C. to Harold Scott of Scarsdale, N. Y., 
also a member of the American Y. C. 

The auxiliary yawl Ayesha sold for 
John R. Hogan of Philadelphia to Robert 
B. Noyes, of the New York Y. C. 

The power cruiser Wild Goose II, sold 
for Dr. G. W. Van Benschoten of Provi- 
dence, R. I., to Dr. William G. Schiff, of 
New York. 

The Manchester 17-footer Sea Dust IT, 
sold for Edmund Gabriel of the Hingham 
Y. C. to Charles M. Jones, Jr., of the 
Cohasset Y. C. 

The Herreshoff 121%-footer Baby Fish, 
sold for Arthur P. Hatch of Stamford, 
Conn., to H. B. Gray of Shreveport, La. 

The 8-Metre sloop Roulette III, sold 
for Joseph 8. Carreau and Richard H. 
Moeller of the Larchmont Y. C. to LeRoy 
Clark, Jr., of Englewood, N. J. 

The Q Class sloop Haleine, sold for 
Charles Belsey of New York to W. E. 
Larcombe, also of New York. 

The power cruiser Alibi, sold for Carroll 
B. Alker of the New York Y. C. to 
Frank Morse of New York. 

The auxiliary cutter Narwhal sold for 
H. 8. Sayers of City Island to Guthrie 
Shaw of Rye, N. Y. 

The Atlantic Class sloop Pastime sold 
for Donald Agnew of the American Y. C. 
to Stanley Rumbough of New York. 

The auxiliary ketch Musketeer, char- 
tered for Demarest Lloyd of Washington, 
D. C., to Philip J. Roosevelt of New York. 

The power cruiser Laubar, sold for 
W. W. Struthers of Rye, N. Y., to LeRoy 
Frantz and John Sheppard of New York. 

The Herreshoff 1214-footer Peewit, sold 
for Sidney R. Mason of Whitinsville, 
Mass., to George W. Benedict, Jr., of the 
Cohasset Y. C. 

The auxiliary ketch Simoon, sold for 
W. O. Gay of the New York Y. C. to 
Harry G. Fisk of Springfield, Mass. 

The 6-Metre sloop Meteor, sold for 
O. W. Johnson of Chicago to Horace 
Havemeyer of the New York Y. C. 

The auxiliary yawl Mary, sold for 
Frederic C. Buffum of Westerly, R. I., to 
Sherman R. Thayer of the Cohasset Y. C. 

The Diesel yacht Elfreda chartered for 
Henry H. P. Ripley of New York to 
Armar Archbold of New York. 

The auxiliary yawl Acacia, sold for 
George U. Bauer of Brookline, Mass., to 
Miss Marion and Mr. A. Dix Leeson of 
Boston, Mass. 

_ The 46’ motor-sailer Water Witch, sold 
for Frederick G. Towle of Pawtucket, 
R.I., to Carl A. Moses of Providence, R. I. 

A new Richardson 28’ cruiser, sold to 

Alfred 8. Simons, of Providence, R. I. 
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TEACHER'S 


“HIGHLAND CREAM” 
SCOTCH WHISKY 
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In every port, its full body, smoothness and mellowness have created 
the slogan “Perfection of Old Scotch.” Distilled, aged-in-wood 
and bottled in the highlands of Scotland — for over a century. 


WM. TEACHER & SONS, LTD., GLASGOW and LONDON 
Largest Independent Distillery in Great Britain 


Sole Agents for the United States: 
Schieffelin & Co., New York City. Importers since 1794 


This advertisement is not intended to offer Teacher's Scotch Whisky for sale or delivery in any State wherein its use is unlawful 











These Crabbers 


use modern 


PALMER ENGINES 





When Japan subsidized its crabbing fleet, engine purchases 
were made only after long and careful world-wide investigation. 
No credit was requested. Economy and dependability were the 
deciding factors. Naturally factory service was out of the 
question and oil and gas had to be hauled thousands of miles. 
Palmer Engines were selected. The same Palmer qualities are 
available at home to American boatmen. Medium and higher 
speed Palmer Engines are also available for American use. 
They all have the same Palmer sturdiness and long life. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE 


PALMER BROS. ENGINES, INC. 


4 Hathaway Road Cos Cob, Conn. 


Wy WM 





2200 R.P.M. Patmer-HERcCULES CONVERSION 62 H.P. 





DISTRIBUTORS 


Seattle, Wash. 
Pacific Marine 
Supply Co. 


Tarpon Springs, Fla. 
iTs Anctote Bivd. 


New York, N. Y. 
89 Third Ave., 


between 
12th and 13th Sts. 


Portland 
and Astoria, Ore. 


Biloxi, Miss. 
Kennedy Bros. 


Boston, Mass. 
Rapp-Huckins Co. 
138 Waverly St. 


Oregon Marine Houma, La. thee, Fla. 
Supply Co. Claudio Belanger —— and 


Portland, Me. 


Postinns ler San Francisco, Cal. 


Boardman & Flower 
1740 Van Ness Ave. 


Jacksonville, Fla. 
112 South Ocean St. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
437 Arch Street 


Baltimore, Md. 
514 E. Pratt St. 


Vancouver, B. C. 
/. M. Dafoe, 
1100 Powell St. 
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The Canvas-Covered Racing Canoe 


(Continued from page 60) 


both in 1931 and 1933. Her sail plan has sufficient height 
for light weather work, yet is small enough in area to 
permit hard driving in a breeze. This combination makes 
it difficult for the larger boats carrying the top limits in 
sail height and area to save their time in any but the 
lightest winds. No sloops have been rigged in Class B as 
yet so the performance of this rig is still in doubt. 

In Class C, which is largely an experimental class, due 
to its relatively larger range of sail area and the lower 
costs of rigging a boat of small sail area, there appear to 
be two distinct divisions. One comprises boats carrying 
55 to 60 sq. ft. in a single sail, in lateen or modified 
lateen rig, and sailed usually by a crew of one; the other 
of boats built to the top limit of area and height and 
sailed by a crew of two. In general, the larger boats have 
no difficulty in saving their time over the others, particu- 
larly in light weather. In moderate to fresh breezes the 
outcome is still close enough to make for interesting rac- 
ing. The three outstanding boats in the class during the 
past summer were, first, a boat carrying 57 sq. ft. on a 
height of 16’ 9’; second, one with 72 sq. ft. on a height 
of 18’; and, third, a sloop rig of 54 sq. ft. ona height limit 
of 14’ 6.”’ The sloop rig is shown in Fig. 4. With eleven 
other boats of approximately the same area and height 
of sail plan, the comparative performance of this sloop 
was watched with interest. In light weather she was out- 
classed on all points of sailing, especially in running. 

Having briefly reviewed the trends of the past, it 
should be possible to make deductions as to the type of 
boat which will be developed under the rule in the fu- 
ture. Irrespective of class, or type of sail plan, there are 
several salient points which cannot be lightly disre- 
garded. The first of these is the necessity of building to 
the maximum height allowed, striving to obtain the tall- 
est and narrowest sail plan possible. Using the maximum 
alloted sail area is not entirely to be recommended since 
a certain sacrifice of sail area to obtain a narrower and 
more efficient driving surface will produce a faster boat, 
even when handicaps are disregarded. Hollow masts are 
desirable from the standpoint of weight reduction, 
though streamlined masts, laterally stayed, are less 
costly and easier to construct, and can be kept to the 
same weight limits. In either case mast turners are 
needed to permit the mast to be rotated, and thus allow 
a clean flow of air over the luff of the sail. Another im- 
portant adjunct is the use of a boom pocket, or of loose- 
footed sails, to allow curvature in the lower portion of 
the sail, with a means of readily controlling the depth of 
this curvature to suit varying wind strengths. 

Considering the sail plan, we find two main types: the 
main and mizzen rig, so universally used in the past, and 
the more recent sloop rig. It seems probable that the 
sloop will have a slight edge over the older rig, both in 
speed and handling ability. The drawback of the main 
and mizzen rig lies chiefly in the fact that the mizzen 
operates in the backwind of the mainsail, with con- 
sequent loss of drive. This fault can be partially over- 
come by using a tall narrow sail for the mizzen or by a 
sacrifice of mizzen area. 

The sloop rig, while theoretically superior, offers 
practical problems in the matter of jib trimming, the 
solution of which must be found before this rig will do its 
best work. It is a less expensive rig to turn out. 

It seems quite likely that the sloop rig will ultimately 
displace the main and mizzen rig under conditions likely 
to be encountered in intersectional or national competi- 
tion. And the winning sloop will be the boat with the 
most efficient curvature, or set, to her sails. For the 
proper curvature makes the successful racer; it is, I be- 
lieve, the one major point which wins or loses races. 
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The U.S. Coast Guard 125-foot patrol boat ““Cuyahoga’’, now used 
by the U.S. Navy as a convoy for the President’s yacht “Sequoia.” 


Underbody view of the U.S.C. G. “Cuyahoga” showing 314!’ 
Monel Metal propeller shafts. 





The “Cuyahoga” gets 


(1) 100% BOOST in H.P. and 


(2) MONEL METAL PROPELLER SHAFTS 
to stand the added stresses! 


N 1932 the U. S. Coast Guard Head- 

quarters decided to re-power the 
125-ft. patrol boats of the Cuyahoga 
class, built in 1926 and 1927, to give 
them more speed. 

The idea was to change from the 
old power plant, two 150 H.P. engines, 
to two Winton Dieselsof 300 H.P.each. 

Then the question rose: How step 
up power 100% without installing 
larger shafts to take the added load 
and increased stresses? 


Saves Installation Costs 


Also, to install larger shafts would 
mean new (and costly) strut, stern and 
line shaft bearings. 


So the engineering staff decided to 
avoid all that expense. Long experience 


with Monel Metal propeller shafts 
in many different boats suggested that 
they salvage the original 3%” dia- 
meter bronze shafts and install high 
tensile Monel Metal shafting of the 
same size. They knew that they would 
obtain enough added strength in those 
34 inches of cold-drawn Monel Metal 
to handle 150 added horsepower from 
each motor. 


No drastic alterations. No extensive 
tearing out of old work. Not a single 
bearing size changed. Just 100% more 
power from the new motors has now 
been handled, for more than two years 
without faltering, by Monel Metal shafts 
the same size as those they displaced. 


So successful was the Cuyahoga’s 
performance that the U.S. Coast Guard 


is now repowering six additional boats 
in her class and re-shafting them too 
with Monel Metal. 


Cold-drawn Monel Metal propel- 
ler shafts cannot rust, never corrode 
or gall, develop no pits. They polish- 
in to a mirror finish that reduces bear- 
ing friction to the minimum. And 
they withstand shocks and jars that 
would hopelessly spring shafts of any 
material less strong. 


If you would like detailed facts 
and figures about the performance of 
Monel Metal propeller shafts, write to 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL CoO., INC. 
67 WALL STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Monel Meta! is a registered trade- R 
mark applied to an alloy containing m4 mint & 
approximately two - thirds Nickel and 
MONE! one - third copper Monel Metal is 
METAL mined, smelted, refined, rolled and - 
C7 =) marketed solelybylInternational Nickel. tvcovnar 
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How Much Canvas 
In One Sail? 


—— 


ENTERPRISE 





HERE is a mile of the finest canvas in one of 


the “cup defender” mainsails. 


A mile of canvas is a whole lot of material to 
have on hand. That ties up a good many hundred 
dollars. And yet, Ratsey sails are made up from 
canvas chosen for its age and weight, from a stock 
of 150 miles stored in our vaults. You can be as- 
sured of having canvas chosen as carefully for a 
Frostbite dinghy as for a three masted schooner, 


from this stock. 


Little wonder, then, that the finest sails are prod- 
ucts of Ratsey & Lapthorn. No sailmaker in the 
country keeps anything like this stock of canvas 
on hand. 


The economies of operation, which include such 
bulk purchasing as this, make for fair prices and 
superb quality. 


Ratsey & Lapthorn, Inc. 
Sailmakers Established 1790 


a City Island, New York City 
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Chautauqua Lake Solves Its Problem 
(Continued from page 67) 


lead a casual observer to conclude that their lives de- 
pended on racing their boats. Our original intention had 
been to end the season with the eighth race. Happily we 
were compelled to do otherwise. At a midseason meeting 
of the competing skippers, it was decided to make the 
series an annual event, which would be called, impres- 
sively, the Handicap Yacht Racing Championships of 
Chautauqua Lake, emblematic of which would be a per- 
petual challenge trophy. Second and third prizes would 
be permanent awards. It was further voted to hold a 
race each Labor Day, from one end of the lake to the 
other, a distance of 36 miles as the crow flies, and to close 
the season officially on Labor Day evening with a ban- 
quet. These plans were carried out and the season came 
to a successful conclusion. We followed the same plan in 
1932, though on a slightly enlarged scale, and in 1933 the 
season was extended to begin July 4th. 

Some day we hope to have a class of boats on Chau- 
tauqua Lake. In the meantime, however, we are having 
a lot of fun with the Handicaps. There is no question but 
that they will continue even after the formation of a 
class, because they do permit owners, otherwise con- 
demned to afternoon sailing, to race. The whole thing 
has turned out splendidly. 


aS: 


Ballasting the Power Cruiser 
(Continued from page 47) 


distance from the rolling axis and is therefore advan- 
tageous in that respect but not so good in that it adds to 
the stability and therefore to the force which causes 
rolling. Sails act as automatic stabilizers to reduce roll 
because the increase in wind pressure when the boat 
rolls toward the wind tends to check the roll, while a roll 
to leeward decreases the pressure, thus decreasing the 
force causing the leeward roll. 

If a boat is lying alongside a dock in still water, 
moored by lines fore and aft only, and is then heeled by 
pulling on a rope attached to her mast or upper works 
and then released, she will roll back and forth, the angle 
of roll gradually decreasing, taking a definite time for 
each roll just as a pendulum takes a definite time for its 
swing. This time is known as the period of roll. In 
designing large passenger vessels, every effort is made to 
make this period as long as possible and thus make the 
roll easy and without abruptness and also to make the 
period so long that waves of the same frequency are 
seldom, if ever, met with. 

When a boat is running in a beam sea with waves 
meeting her at time intervals which are the same as her 
period of roll, each wave will give her an additional angle 
of roll, building up the roll until the energy given the 
boat by each wave is absorbed by the rolling resistance 
of the boat for each roll. This is exactly the same as 
giving a swing a little push at the right moment and 
building up the arc of the swing to a large angle until the 
air resistance absorbs the energy given. This is always 
the dangerous relation between waves and boat. If the 
boat had little resistance to rolling, she would inevitably 
capsize, provided the waves were regular and the period 
of roll of the boat remained the same for a big angle as 
for a comparatively small one. Luckily, that is never the 
case and if there is the slightest danger, the helmsman 
can always alter the course and thus alter the time of the 
interval between successive waves as far as the boat is 
concerned. 

Bilge keels such as shown in Figure 6 are a decided help 
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tempaloy shafting 


_ enero high strength, tough- 
ness and unusual resistance to shock, 
Tempaloy Shafting provides maximum 
dependability. 

Since April of 1933 trial installations of 
Tempaloy* Shafting have made good in the 
severe service encountered by the U.S. Coast 
Guard. Today The American Brass Com- 
pany recommends shafting of this special 
Anaconda copper alloy for high speed and 
heavy duty work. 

The elongation of Tempaloy Shafting is 


AnaconpA 
= 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 


General Offices: Waterbury, Connecticut 
Offices and Agencies in Principal Cities 


ANACONDA COPPER & BRASS 


considerably better than other high strength 
materials.Its modulus of elasticity, 18,000,000, 
is considered a distinct advantage by many 
architects and builders. In their experience, 
a high strength shaft which is not too ‘stiff 
and unyielding is better able to compensate 
for shocks without damage to shaft beatings 
and housings. 

These and other physical properties make 
Tempaloy an outstanding shafting material. 
Physical properties are discussed in Anaconda 


Publication B-25, mailed on request. 
*Trademark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 





























NO EXPERIMENTS 


IN’ THE 


MATTHEWS “SAILER” 


But there is Atkin’s designing genius and Matthews 44 
years of experience to give you the finest stock 25-footer 
ever built! 


She’s a tried, tested and proven 100 per center! Weeks of 


actual testing and sailing under all weather conditions 
prove that she sails extremely close into the wind and is 
very fast under sail. Very stable and absolutely safe in the 
hands of the young sailor. A husky, heavy, rough weather 
cruising sloop of the famous Sea Bird type, with auxiliary 
power — the answer to many a sailor’s prayer for a stock 
sailboat priced within the reach of the average man. 


The “Sailer”’ reflects Matthews fundamental policy — to 
provide the highest quality boat at the lowest possible cost. 


DETAILS 


« loa. 25’. 7” Sail area — 300 sq. ft. 
l.w.l. 23° : 0” Outside ballast — 1850 lbs. iron 
Beam ee. Displacement approx. 7000 lbs. 
Draft ao: Maximum headroom — 5’ 814” 


Sleeps 4 — 75 lb. ice box — 2-burner stove 

Enclosed toilet — sink — folding table 

14 gal. gas — 30 gal. water — hanging locker 
Salt water constructed throughout 


l-cyl. 5-6 hp. Faleon—or—4-cyl. 10-12 hp. Gray “Sea Scout” 
PRICED AMAZINGLY LOW 


Send today for illustrated circular giving all details 


THE MATTHEWS COMPANY 
314 Bay Side Port Clinton, Ohio 


See this sensational boat now on display at the following points: 


NR toot sl oncthace le ivan dtecretsaie eo wae Grek ee Walter H. Moreton Corp. 
EEE Ta rt ne eR aes Otome > Rese Bruns, Kimball & Co. 
I NT hs oo 9 dew Kio 04 onl oe Owwaee Oe Flood Gate Motor Boat Sales 
eee re ee ee eer Pe Bere hers C. P. Amory 
EE od ee aon The Matthews Co. — Branch Office 
re Saha ied i i Gt ae aiyhn wel ig, Gk onl a ete elas cha hia oe ae Gregory Boat Co. 
he ct on oy 5 calb-owin eee One owe ala Robert V. Staats Co., Wilmington 
I ee RP ee eT ee Pane R. Sealy 


‘““Wherever you cruise . . . you'll find a Matthews” 
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in controlling the rolling motion of the boat because they 
will absorb the-energy delivered by the wave without 
requiring the boat to roll through a large angle to do it. 
It must be remembered, however, that bilge keels have 
no effect whatsoever on stability and very little on the 
period of roll, lengthening the period by seven to ten per 
cent only. As an illustration of their effectiveness, it is 
recorded that the battleship Oregon, originally built 
without bilge keels, often rolled to thirty degrees in a 
heavy sea. Later on, bilge keels were fitted and the angle 
of roll under the same conditions was about eight de- 
grees. 

Many of the older boats designed and built by Herres- 
hoff were quite narrow, judged by modern standards. 
Bilge keels were almost invariably fitted to control 
rolling and in many cases these bilge keels were heavily 
loaded with lead. By this clever device of placing the 
ballast on the bilge keels, Herreshoff was able to get the 
ballast weight farther from the axis of roll than by any 
other method, at the same time not increasing the 
stability unduly. 

Instead of using ballast out at the sides of a light hull 
to control rolling, an even better method, but one which 
is not often used, is to build the boat with heavy plank- 
ing and framing, making this excess in planking and 
framing equal in weight to the amount of ballast which 
would have been carried had normal scantlings been 
followed. The additional weight in plank and frame is as 
far removed from the axis of roll as possible, thus con- 
tributing to the ease of roll and to the excess strength of 
the vessel as well. 

Boats which plane when driven at speed follow the 
surface slope of the waves just as an automobile follows 
the slope and crown of a road. They are often driven so 
fast that they leave the water completely, driving out 
over the top of the wave as an automobile sometimes 
leaves the road going over the crest of a sharp rise. In a 
beam sea they heel so that the beam tends to follow the 
slope, but the action is far from pleasing, particularly if 
the chines are caught by the wave slope. There is, how- 
ever, no remedy of which the writer is aware. 

Pitching is exactly like rolling except that it takes 
place in a fore and aft direction about a transverse axis, 
the bow rising as the stern falls and vice versa. A good 
sea boat should lift easily and quickly, both at bow and 
stern, to the action of the waves, and in order to do this, 
weights and ballast should be kept to the center of the 
length. If the motor, one of the large weight items in any 
boat, is well forward and the correct position of the 
center of gravity is secured by placing ballast near the 
transom, the action of the boat in still water, as far as 
speed is concerned, may be perfect; but in rough water, 
either in a head sea or following sea, she will probably 
act in a most unsatisfactory manner, diving into each 
head sea or yawing badly in a following sea. Light un- 
loaded ends are a fundamental requirement for a good 
sea boat of the displacement type. If the boat is a plan- 
ing type, the weight may be carried far aft but the bow 
must be light and buoyant. 

Some years ago it was not uncommon to fill the bilge 
of a cruising motor boat with cement to a point just 
above the floor timbers, as shown in the sketch in Figure 
7. The idea of using cement was that it formed ballast 
and also allowed bilge water to drain to a well between a 
pair of floor timbers aft from which it could be readily 
removed. Much discussion went on for and against this 
use of cement. Today one seldom sees it in any new boat. 
In case of damage to the boat, repair is difficult and if 
any water lies in between the cement and frames or the 
planking, it will cause much trouble when it freezes 
during the winter time. Since it is not required to add to 
the stability of the modern boat, its use cannot be 
recommended. 
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“Northern Lights”’ owned by Geo. Smith, Jr., 
of the Shelter Island Yacht Club; designed by 
Charles D. Mower, New York. Gray Powered. 


Gray Special “Fours” and “Sixes” for 
Auxiliaries are designed for compact- 
ness, economy, durability and maxi- 
mum pulling power at low speeds. 
They deliver highest efficiency in 
horse power per pound of weight, per 
inch of size and per dollar of cost. 


They are short, low and light; are eas- 
ily installed and require minimum 
boat space. They embody 27 years of 
Marine Motor Engineering. 


The Gray Line of Workboat and 

Cruiser none are built in 15 sizes, 5 

to 125 h.p., and embody many im- 

pressive betuuns of engineering ad- 

a found only in the Gray 
ine. 


. netic Rela 


The following are a few: 

1. Handy Vee-Pulley. 2. Starter- 
Bendix Inspection Plate. 3. Mag- 
Switch. 4. Lag bolts in 
the clear. 5. Lifting Rings. 6. Large 
Handy Oil Filler Tube. 7. Self-Ad- 
justing Oil Seals. 8. Instrument 
Panel and Tachometer as Standard 
Equipment. 9. Handy Clean-out 
Plate in Oil Pan. 10. | ae ae ee 
Gear Water Pump. 11. Double-End 
Reverse Lever. 12. Double End 
Exhaust Manifold. And LAST, 
AND MOST IMPORTANT, 
THERMOSET, the Life Preserver 
of the motor, which saves gas, oil; 
improves idling; prolongs motor 
life and greatly reduces depreciation. 


Send today for Catalogs, Free to all upon request 


GRAY MARINE MOTOR COMPANY 


656 Canton Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 


GRAY MARINE MOTOR COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD. 
120 Sandwich St. W., Windsor, Ont. 











SEA SCOUT ’ 1 9 8 


Gray’s Smallest ‘‘ Four” is the Sea Scout, 7 to 
16 h.p., 2744” long; weight, 245 lbs. All iron; 
Impulse magneto ignition; built-in, ball-bear- 
ing clutch and reverse gear; modern pressure 
lubrication. Flame arrester. Marine Type 
Carburetor. Electric starting and lighting 
available at small extra cost. 








Showing Gray High Speed and Rac- 
ing Engine Design features. Ask for 
Phantom Catalog of High Speed and 
Racing Engines and the story of the 
21 features listed. Also ask for the 
remarkable story of the recent 
Florida Races in Detail. 






-COMPARE LENGTH! 
GRAYS ARE SHORTER! 
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es SEA SCOT 
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Gray Four-40, a medium duty, economy “Four,” 13 to 40 
h.p.; length, 36’’; height above shaft, 1544"; with starter, 
generator, distributor, clutch and reverse gear, ali iron, fully 
enclosed, including THERMOSET and complete standard 
equipment, single ignition, 4 spark plugs, $400. 
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A silk-slick shave with 
BARBASOL 


no brush, no lather, no rub-in 


@ Say it fast, “A silk-slick shave 
with Barbasol!”’ 


Here’s something easier, 


quicker done:— 


Wet your face. Spread on 
Barbasol. Shave. 


Away with soap and mug! 
Away with brush and rub-in! 


A sailor takes to Barbasol for 
the smoothest, cleanest trim- 
ming a sailor’s whiskers ever had 
—and saves two minutes’ shav- 
ing time, to boot. 


Barbasol softens a beard like 
Kelly playing for a woman’s 








Barbasol presents EDWIN C. HILL, 
news commentator, C. B.S. See local 
newspapers for time 






FOR MODERN SHAVING: NO BRUSH: 


heart. Holds them up while your 
razor whizzes through. Leaves 
the skin feeling slick as silk be- 
cause Barbasol’s a CREAM— 
soothing, cooling, healing. 

Cold water or hot, fresh or 
salt—any kind of water gets the 
same A-1 results with Barbasol. 
Easy to carry, economical. Go 
to any drug store, get a tube of 
Barbasol, slip a Barbasol Blade 
into your razor, and treat your- 
self to a high sea shave, as good 
as a barber’s ashore. 

THE BARBASOL COMPANY 


Indianapolis, Indiana 





BARBASOL BLADES 
5 for 25¢ 


A good, honest blade. That’s what 
Barbasol set out to make, and that’s 
what we’ve got to sell—a bril- 
liant new blade, sharp as an 
ensign’s tongue, true as the 
flagship’s Colors. On sale wher- 
ever Barbasol is sold. 











NO LATHER: NO RUB-IN 








. Herreshoff Bristol Green 
(Continued from page 94) 


anticorrosive paint must be applied. For 
wooden hulls, the new paint may be 
applied directly to the bare wood or on a 
painted surface, provided there is a good 
foundation of smooth, unbroken paint. 
Descriptive literature, prices and other 
data may be obtained from Edward 
Smith & Co., Long Island City, N. Y. 


+ + + 


Hill Set Installed 


When it was decided to install a new 
electric set in L. Gordon Hamersley’s 
handsome auxiliary schooner yacht 
Countess this spring, a Hill-Diesel 10 k.w. 
generating set was chosen. This new 
auxiliary generating set is a 4-cylinder 
unit of the 4-cycle type. It is but 59 
inches in total length and its net weight 
is 2000 pounds. It is a smooth running, 
reliable, unit of the same general con- 





The Hill-Diesel 10 k.w. generating set 


struction as the other generating sets 
built by the Hill Diesel Engine Co. These 
machines range in size from 5 to 100 k.w. 

The Countess is 93 feet over all, 70 feet 
water line, 19 feet 9 inches beam and 11 
feet draft. 


+ + + 


Reduction Gears 


An attractive catalog, “Silent Reduc- 
tion Drive,’”’ has just been issued by 
Universal Motor Co. of Oshkosh, Wis. It 
sketches the theory of the reduction drive 
for marine engines and shows the greater 
efficiency- obtained in many cases by 
installing such a gear in preference to the 
older type of direct drive. The advantages 
of the reduction gear drive are outlined 
with examples of the decreased weight 
and space occupied, economy of fuel 
consumption, lower first cost and main- 
tenance, and greater ease of maneuvering 
and comfort. 

In Universal motors, the reduction 
gear is not a separate appliance added to 
the engine but is built in at the factory 
Oversize herringbone gears, cut from the 
finest steel and operating in a bath of oi! 
are used. Large bearings assure proper 
alignment and long life and the thrust « 
the propeller is taken on a ball thrust 
bearing. Reduction ratios of 134:1 an 
214:1 are available. 
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ANNOUNCING |Q@207/77Q%, Larger Fuel-Oil Engine- 


6 cyl. 7%” bore; 8” stroke 

135 h.p. at 700 r.p.m. 

190 h.p. at 1000 r.p.m. 

wees $5,750. Weight 3,800 
Ss. 


owas iy 6) MW MURRAY & TREGURTHA INC. 
Write for complete information NORTH QUINCY MASS. 
Distributor for New York District: F. Benjamin Sexton, 125 Lafayette St., N. Y. C. 


MARBLEHEAD 
CRUISERS 


re the STANDARD of COMPARISON 
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“I’ve learned there is no economy in using 
cheap seam compositions. The job is certain 
to come back on’ me, sooner or later. Then 


the customer has forgotten the saving.” f ’ 30’ MARBLEHEAD JUNIOR .... ‘339 5 


Kuhls’ Seam Compositions never dry out or my 
harden, never become brittle. Elastic — they ° TWIN STATEROOM 


dive, they stay, and become a part of the 


aaa and many times outlast the life 4 : 35’ MARBLEHEAD . . . . . . 7 $5250 
H. B. FRED KUHLS ee | ENCLOSED BRIDGE DECK 
65th St. and 3rd Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. eS Delivered New York City 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS SINCE 1889 WRITE FOR LITERATURE 


| 
MARBLEHEAD BOAT CORPORATION 


| BIDDEFORD, MAINE 


Plan of 30-footer 
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What Does She Make? 
OFF THE WAYS- =o 
of seconds in an hour. Figure each run separately; do 
ie ee —— not average the times and then figure the speed as this 
xX ae will give too low a mean speed. This may not be clear at 
—— ph 
. —t odo 
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first, but remember that the boat is in the adverse cur- 

‘ rent longer than she is in the favoring current. Consider 

\ : | a five-knot boat in a five-knot tide. She would make the 

a ———— downstream run at a ten-mile clip, and never get back 

= upstream. Suppose the times to be 4:27 and 5:13, 

corresponding to 13.5 and 11.5 m.p.h., a mean speed of 

ae | L = 12.5 m.p.h. and a one-mile current. Averaging the times 

ey eal q : would give a speed of 12.41, which is lower than the true 
4 a average speed. 

Speed and revolutions may easily be plotted to any 
convenient scale, laying off the revolutions to the right 
along the base line and each observed speed above its 
appropriate number of revolutions. The spots will 
probably not lie in a fair curve, but a curve may be 
drawn which will be a good average. Then, to determine 

—_—=——- the speed for any given number of r.p.m., find the revo- 

lutions on the scale along the base and go up vertically 

O N YO U R W AY to the curve, then horizontally to left or right and read 
_— the speed on the scale there. To get the horsepower, the 
easiest way is to get from the manufacturers of the 
Woolsey wishes you a happy and successful season, engine a horsepower-revolutions curve for your particu- 
free from painting cares. THAT is assured if you lar engine from which may be read the horsepower 


“ . ” hoat — stem to tern. corresponding to any given number of revolutions. 
ee pre Making from this data a speed-horsepower curve will 














There are no finer or more adaptable products show how rapidly the power increases, particularly near 

available than those in the Woolsey line — a the boat’s maximum, for any increase in speed. 

product for every part of every boat — large or All auxiliary machinery should, of course, work 

email: perfectly when the boat is turned over to the owner, but 

how often is there a real demonstration? The generating 

““Tali-cop" the guaranteed Copper Bottom Paint in Red, Brown set, for example, should be given a full load test for at 
and a beautiful Green. Keeps bottoms perfectly clear of barnacles : 
and growths — protects absolutely against worm destruction and least two hours. Bilge pump should also have a thor- 
eee ee ong ough try-out, fuel pumps likewise, and the ventilating 
PB AM enh py tr haps nent ge ayn eg fans should be run at full speed during the other trials. 
“Woolsey’s”” Yacht Deck, a new deck finish —unsurpassed for Inspection of plumbing should not be neglected. Anchor 
pote egenacianasre ontrsetesetnaciar pe in fairly deep water and see how long it takes to weigh 
© er ee anchor, and be sure that the arrangements for fishing 
“Cawspar’’ Varnish, the king of Bakelite Resin Varnishes — the anchor work well. Try hoisting out the small boat, 
ee ee al if she is carried inboard. In short, make sure that all the 
any Ckede, Sntsier Henmals, detohs Valens nd Compe gear works as it should, and have any defects made 
tions, ete... ete. right before accepting the boat. 

And remember — no Woolsey Product is ever After the official trial trip it will pay to make a series 


of tests showing how long it takes to stop when running 
at various speeds as well as the distance the boat ranges 
ahead along her course before she stops and starts to go 


offered for practical use until it has been labora- 
tory formulated and performance proved. That 
is why every Woolsey Marine Paint, Enamel, 


astern. 
Varnish or other Product proves so adaptable and Note also the time needed to make a complete turn to 
satisfactory for its intended use. port and also to starboard with helm hard over at full, 
ne " three-quarters, and half speed, estimating the diameter 
EI SINS OMT of the turning circle. Repeat with different amounts of 
ee ree helm. Studying these notes will give a fine idea of what 
This Valuable Paint Hand Book the boat will do when called on in an emergency and will 


' ee a make it clear whether it is better to try to clear an 

Twelve cents in stamps will bring you this interest- “ Ms Sige 
Sinn and abate tack: on bent peleting, Just chek: obstacle by reversing the engine or to avoid it with the 
full of hints and advice to help you do a better job. helm. These turning trials will give more real informa- 
tion than a summer of cruising with no systematic tests. 
Naturally, you will try the boat out in rough water, 
lar~ watching her performance closely, so that you will know 

4 - o pe " 

\¢ 6) OL S I » S how she will behave under adverse conditions. If you 
have had her out in bad weather and know what she will 
do and what is a safe speed, you will be much more 


C. A. WOOLSEY PAINT & COLOR CO. confident if you have to make a night run when the sea 











Established 1853 piles up and the wind starts to whistle. 
But insist on a proper trial trip before accepting a 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. new boat and do not be satisfied with the usual sloppy 


performance of a casual half hour run with a guess at the 
speed instead of a set of runs over a correct measured 
mile. 


MIAMI TAMPA HOUSTON -SAN FRANCISCO 
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A BOAT TO BE PROUD OF 


--- AT A 


PRICE WITHIN REASON 
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A roomy bow cockpit; trunk cabin with full head- 
room, full-length berths for four, and ample locker 
space; a toilet; a galley; a man’s sized rear cockpit 
sheltered by an awning—that’s the layout of the 
a.c.f 26-footer. Exclusive a.c. e“shelf” construc- 
tion gives the hull great strength. A six-cylinder 
motor with 65-gallon fuel tank insures ample cruis- 


ing radius. Sturdy, seaworthy, easy to operate, and 











economical, this Q.C.f 26’ cruiser is only $2625.+ 
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* In the water at Wilmington, Delaware 
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AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY COMPANY 
30 CHURCH STREET’ NEW YORK, N.Y. ° ° 


Sales and Service Station: Foot of Fordham Place, City Island, New York 





CRD CRD CHD CRD CHD CHD CO CRD CLD CHD CD CRD CHO 
g 
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Designed by 
Megargel & 
Gruber, Inc. 






















CLASS with QUALITY 


L.O.A. eee Sw 14’ 
os edt .11'6%"” 
Beam ‘ i 54%" 
Da. sivisiedewa dae 2’ 5” 
Sail Area .....110 sq. ft. 
Price 
Complete 
$540.00 





CLO CRD CHD CHD CHD CHD CHD CHD CHD CHD COD CHD COD CHD COD COD COD COD CHO 





Specifications: Deadwood and frames, white oak; planking, 
clear cedar; coamings and seats, mahogany; all fastenings, 
brass and bronze. Lead keel. Equipped with: Sails, anchor 
line, anchor and two life preservers. Immediate delivery. 


Built by 


T.A.KYLECOMPANY, INc. 


CITY ISLAND, NEW YORK CITY 
CRO CRO CLO CHD CHO CHD CHD CHD CHD CLO CLO CHD CHO 











Gives You 
Your Choice 


Which will serve you best - 
gasoline or fuel oil power? 
Red Wing now builds ma- 
rine motors for either fuel. 
The dependability, long life, 
abundant power — all the 
qualities that have made 
Red Wing Thorobred gas- 
oline engines known and 
respected wherever boats go 
—are found in the new Red 
Wing-Hesselman fuel oil en- 
gines. 

Gasoline Engines —1 to 6 
cylinders, 4 to 150 h.p. 
Types for heavy, medium 








CRO CRO CRD CRO CRD CRB CRB CRO CRB CRO CRB CRO CD CBD CHO COD CHD CHD C&D 












(Above) Red Wing Ar- 
row Special Six — 45- 
85 h.p. Power for the 
finest fast runabout or 
light cruiser. 


(Below) Red W 











ing- 
Hesselman fuel ofl 
engine, 4 cyl. model, 
Also in 6 cylinder sizes 
to 180 h.p. 






Write for complete s peci- 
fications and_informa- 
tion on any Red Wing 
engines. 






and high speed service. 
Fuel Oil Engines — 4 and 6 
cylinders, 30 to 180 h.p. 
Built for the heaviest serv- 
ice, yet compact, clean and 
smooth enough for fine 
pleasure craft. 


Red Wing Motor Co., 
Red Wing, Minn., U.S.A. 
DEALERS 
201 E. 12th St., New York City 
043 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 
437 Arch Street, Philadelphia 





























MoDERN 
Marine Hardware 


The Sea-Seasoned W-C kind is laid before you in the new 
Wilcox-Crittenden No. 1934 catalog, just off the press. 

In it you will find the newest, the tried and true Depend- 
able fittings for boats of all classes—sail, power, large and 
small, 

Over 8,000 items are listed, each made better than need 
be to insure dependability and satisfaction. 

This catalog will be sent to you for 25 cents to cover 
mailing charge. 

Any W-C item can be purchased at your dealer’s at a 
price which makes it a real value. 


Fig. 644-A_ Roller Reefing Boom Bands 


A sturdy gear for small boats—simple to oper- 
ate. Made of Plain Bronze, and furnished with 
five 5% in. lignum-vitae parrel trucks. Price for 
3” dia. mast, $4.75; for 4” dia. mast, $5.00 


Fig. 879-B_ Rotor Ventilator 


Eliminates explosion dangers. Will pull over 
2,000 cubic feet of air per hour through 4” 
pipe, under power of 6-mile breeze. No oper- 
ating expense. Works continuously. Noiseless. 
Vibrationless. Price . . . $27.50 











Fig. 5741 Anchor Deck Winch 








Hoists up to 200 lbs. easily, without back 
strain! Light weight, inexpensive and efficient. 
New design brake gives perfect control of chain 
speed at all times. As modern as hydraulic 
brakes on cars. Regularly equipped with wild- 
cat for chain, and drum for rope. All galvan- 
ized finish. Price . . . $50.00 





Write for name of your nearest dealer 


Witcox. CrittrENDEN 


& COMPANY, INC. 


ESTABLISHED 1847 
10 South Main Street, Middletown, Conn, 


ee. € 
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From St. Petersburg to Havana 
(Continued from page 44) 


the only craft to take the outside route — and southwest 
and south winds in the Gulf. Azara completed the course 
in 40 hours and 17 minutes, defeating White Cloud by 
2:32 corrected time. In the smaller class, Wirth Mun- 
roe’s ketch Melody was the winner in 52:25, followed by 
H. Phillips’ ketch Wilma Mae in 65:30 elapsed and 
64:05 corrected time, and Wm. B. Allen’s cutter Game 
Cock in 77:43 elapsed and 77:20:30 corrected time. 


Time Elapsed Corrected 
Yacht L.0.A. Allowance T: - Time 
Cuiass A-1 
a re 113 scratch 52:09:00 52:09:00 
Cuass A 
Haligonian........ 45.7 6:34 54:07:10 47:33:10 
Vamarie....... re: 1:28 52:38:25 51:10:25 
Windjammer ...... 57.2 3:34 56:51:00 53:17:00 
Gee. os. 6:59 60:18:00 53:18:00 
White Cloud....... 75.8 scratch 69:27:15 69:27:15 
Cuass B 
Lanakat........... 48 scratch 58:37:00 58:37:00 
Tittle Dipper. ...... 25.4 7:12 69:29:50 62:17:50 
Game Cock........ 30 3:52 69:30:20 65:38:20 
See oe 3:22 69:46:00 66:24:00 
Artemus........<.. 38 2:32 70:51:50 68:19:50 
MarelenII........ 31.3 5:04 73:45:00 68:41:00 
eae 40 3:16 72:22:30 69:06:00 
Wilma Mae........ 32.7 4:15 76:18:40 72:03 :40 
| rr oe 5:13 92:40:00 87:27:00 
++ + 


Radio Direction Finding on Yachts 
(Continued from page 72) 


Second, tune to the specified wave length and listen 
for the first signal, which will be Nantucket, and your 
Radiobeacon chart shows the signal thus----, four 
dashes. Even though the user cannot read Morse code, 
the four-dash signal is so plain and easily recognized 
that he cannot well mistake it. 

Third, set your radio compass pelorus to check with 
the steering compass and by oscillating your loop de- 
termine on your radio compass pelorus the bearing of 
the minimum strength of signal. This will result when 
your loop is exactly across (flatways) the radio waves. 
Read and record its bearing from the pointer on the 
pelorus. A little practice will enable you to do this 
accurately and rapidly. 

Oscillating the loop five or more degrees to the right 
and left of an apparent minimum, in time with the sig- 
nal intervals, will enable you accurately to determine 
the absolute minimum, which is the correct bearing. 
While this operation is in progress the helmsman must 
hold his course accurately; otherwise, the pelorus read- 
ings will be incorrect. 

Fourth, repeat this operation on Vineyard Sound 
Lightship whose signal is given thus . - - 

Fifth, get Block Island, . . - . , in the same way. 

Sixth, you now have three compass bearings and 
these, when plotted on your chart, will indicate your 
position at the point of intersection, as shown by the 
accompanying diagram. If all your work is perfect, all 
lines will meet at a common point. If they do not, check 
your bearings until the error, if any, is very small. When 
running in a fog you should, of course, check your posi- 
tion at frequent intervals. 

Seventh, when making port from a considerable dis- 
tance offshore it is often desired to pick up a lightship 
located near the entrance of a harbor. In this instance 
bearings of only one radio beacon are required, the 
course to the lightship being determined when the sig- 
nals come from directly over the bow. 
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The Buda M.A.N. Full 
Diesel Engine is fur- 
nished in sizes from 32 
to 40 h.p. either with or 
without Reduction Gear 
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On the seven seas— 
no other 4-cylinder 
Diesel like this! 


It’s a full Diesel—a compact, sturdy 4-cylinder high speed engine 
developed especially to meet the demands of Small Boats and Cruisers — 
Auxiliaries—Work Boats! 

It brings you the Shock Absorber Head, an exclusive Buda feature 
that cushions the shocks of combustion and assures a clean exhaust 
without smoke or fumes. 

It brings you all the latest advantages in engine design and con- 
struction—removable valve seats, large diameter crank shaft, five main 
bearings, large valves—tested advantages that make Buda the choice 
of hundreds of boatmen. 

—And it puts Diesel advantages in reach of every boatman’s 
pocketbook—it means a reduction in fire hazard, greater economy of 
operation, increased cruising range—all the advantages that you have 
wished for in an engine. 


THE BUDA COMPANY 
HARVEY (‘“Stsuss ) ILLINOIS 





Write for 
details ! 


BUDA MARINE ENGINES 





DIESEL OR GASOLINE 
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AUGUST 
BOTTOM 
PAINTING 









md 


You soon have your 
boat in the water—re- 
painted and refitted for 
the season. Think now 
about the way the bottom 
will look in August if you 
use cheap, inferior copper 
paints. Think now and 
save yourself considerable 
time and money. 

For seventy years TARR 
& WONSON’S COPPER 
PAINTS have kept wooden bottoras 
free from all sorts of sea growth, 
fouling and worms. This statement 
is not our own. It is the consensus of 
opinion of thousands of our users. 

TARR & WONSON’S COPPER 
BOTTOM PAINTS are excellent 
paints. They contain a maximum of 
copper. They are easy to apply. Stick 
to TARR & WONSON’S for your 
boat. It is made in three colors: 


BROWN COPPER PAINT 
RED RACING COMPOUND 


(for fast slippery bottom) 
GREEN COPPER PAINT 


Our full name and trade mark, a full rigged 
ship at sea, appear on every can of TARR & 
WONSON COPPER PAINT. Identify the 
genuine by this label. 


TARR & WONSON, LTD. 


GLOUCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
Fine Copper Paints since 1863 
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The direction finder is not, as sometimes thought, an 
ordinary receiving set with a loop. It is a scientifically 
developed instrument carefully balanced, and is the 
result of many years of radio engineering experience. 
The cost of this equipment today brings it within reach 
of practically all owners of fair sized boats. Formerly, 
the sets were very expensive, but as in the ease-of the 
radio in other forms, developments and production 
methods have caused prices to become but a compara- 
tively small percentage of the original figures. 

In conclusion, I recommend the radio compass to all 
yachtsmen and others who use boats, and believe that 
once accustomed to and skilled in its use, all navigators 
of small craft will agree with the navigators of ships in 
considering it a most important aid to navigation. 


+ + + 





This 32-foot motor sailer is now under construction 


The Modern Motor Sailer 


(Continued from page 39) 


The real motor sailer is a fast sailer and reaches her 
maximum speed with moderate power. Harbinger has 
sailed for hours on end at better than 814 knots under sail 
alone. On her water line length of 31% feet this gives a 
speed-length ratio (V++/L) of 1.48. (That is, the speed 
in nautical miles per hour divided by the square root of 
her water line length equals 1.48.) Surprising as it may 
seem, this is a higher speed-length ratio than that of 
Yankee on her best leg in the memorable race off New- 
port on August 21st, 1930, when she broke the world’s 
record for a 30-mile triangular course. In other words 
Harbinger’s speed of 8.3 knots is better for her size than 
Yankee’s at 13.4 knots. 
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“Jean,” 1924, compared 
with “Harbinger,” 1930 
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DIMENSIONS 
\. Ee 35° 4” 
ARN "eae 28’ 2” 
(ie ta BRAM...<..<35 10’ 6” 
Hi He DRAFT....... 5’ 6” 
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CASEY’S AUXILIARIES 
CONSTANTLY IMPROVED ALWAYS UP TO DATE 


ERE is our latest 1934 Model — a 35 foot auxiliary either in ketch or 

sloop rig with accommodations for a party of four — six in a pinch 

There is an enclosed toilet room and a very workable galley aft across the 
whole cabin. 

To-day’s auxiliary must be styled to meet the New Deal. She must be 
compact and comfortable, fast, seaworthy and moderately priced. She 
must deliver the goods 100% or she is not worth her salt to-day. 

We have developed this design to do this and we feel that she will meet 
with enthusiastic approval among our friends. 

Boatbuilding Co., Inc., was selected this winter by Mr. Bryan 
Leonard of East Weymouth, Mass., to build a 48 foot power yacht from 
designs by the Furnans Yacht Agency. After an inspection of our shop and 
its equipment there remained no —— as to our suitability to under- 
take the construction of this fine yacht 

For your next yacht buy a CASEY AUXILIARY — or if you wish 
to build from designs prepared by others by all means have it built by the 


CASEY BOATBUILDING CO., INC. 
FAIRHAVEN, MASS. 

















THE MODERN MARINE INBOARD ENGINE 





Beat it if you can 
for compactness 


Installs in 2 tt. x 2 ft. x 1 ft. 
above crank centers. 


FOR RELIABILITY 
FOR SMOOTHNESS 
FOR FLEXIBILITY 
FOR QUIETNESS 
FOR ECONOMY 





Complete data gladly sent. 
Check up before you choose. 
Don’t pass up all you get in 
Midshipman II. 


4CYCLE, 4-CYLINDER 
2 MODELS, UP TO 33 H. P. 


AND 


The outboard drive for inboard engines. Puts the engine 
way aft out of the way. Cuts installation cost. Gains 
speed. Tilts. Two models for up to 40 h.p. and 80 h.p. 


Catalog tells all. Write! 


GIFFORD-WOOD CO. 


7 HILL STREET, HUDSON, N. Y. 
New York Chicago 
420 Lexington Ave. 565 W. Washington St. 
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STAYS WHITES 
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NEW DULUX YACHT WHITE 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


keeps your boat gleaming 
all year long! 


O SEAFARING MAN, whether he’s owner of a magnificent 
yacht or a small speedboat, wants a white boat that won’t 
stay white, that won’t stand the gaff of rough weather. 
Dulux Yacht is a whiter white—and stays white. It is free- 
flowing, self-leveling, quick-drying. It gives an extremely hard, 
tile-like finish that doesn’t gather dirt easily. It resists dis- 
coloration. It cleans easily without injuring the surface. 
You'll be amazed at the superiority of Dulux Marine Finishes 
at the way Dulux battles salt spray . . . at the quickness 
with which you can put your boat back into the water after it’s 
painted with Dulux . . . and (months from now) at the extraor- 
dinary durability of Dulux no matter how stormy the weather. 
Ask your marine supply dealer about Dulux Marine Finishes. 
And write for free copy of an interesting booklet, ‘“There’s a 
Letter Inside for You.” Address: E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., Inc., Finishes Division, Wilmington, Del. 


DULUX 


REG. U, S. PAT. OFF. 
REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


MARINE FINISHES 






